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N organ grinder named Merlini, at Manchester, has 
been robbed of £127, his savings on his 


earnings 


( ng the last six months. Ye of the ’cello and the 
! ve fiddlers three and ye innumerable throngs 

hopetul and still struggling musicians, correct the 
great junder of your lives and invest your all in 
i beautiful, ever-grinding, ever-moaning, ever-wailing 
hand-organ [his is your last chance. 


-~ 


OTWITHSTANDING the opinions of several man- 
ager! f musical enterprises, there is money in 


as witness the case of the Clara Louise Kellogg 


Concert Company, which has just returned from the 
West and Northwest with an excellent balance to its 
credit. We also know. of several small concert com- 
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salaries and make a profit. This is a large country 
there are thousands of small cities, and if a concert 
company is properly advertised and can secure interest- 
| ing notices in the newspapers of the section in which 
| the concerts are to take place, there is no doubt that 
| such an organization will have financial success. 


~ 


' 

NE of the most reasonable, candid and unselfish ex- 
¢ planations of the fact that so few great conductors 
have also been great composers is given by Herr Hans 
Richter, who when one of the Birmingham Festival com- 
mittee expressed to him a hope that he would some day 
give them a work of his to performd, gave the following 
characteristic reply: “ Never. A conductor once having 
taken upon his shoulders the burden of training large 
orchestras can never compose, for his compositions 
would only be the memory of other men’s works. When 
I began to be a conductor I took all my compositions 
and made a fire with them, boiled the kettle, and drank 
a cup of coffee I made on the fire. Never again do I 


compose one note of music.” 
- 

MERICAN music is to have a vigorous champion 
A At his 
first Novelty concert he will produce the prologue of 
Dudley Buck’s “Scenes from the Golden Legend,’ and 
with the Arion Society he will give a new work by G. 


again this season in Mr. Van der Stucken. 


Templeton Strong. It isa composition for chorus and 
orchestra, and its comprehensive title literally translated 
is ‘How an Itinerant Hornplayer blew Himself into 
the Possession of a Country.” 

Besides these works the young conductor intends to 
produce several compositions of American and resident 
musicians in the Sunday afternoon concerts which he 
proposes to give at Steinway Hall. The American pub- 
lic ought to take a lively interest in the efforts of this 
patriotic composer and conductor, and should reward 
his labors in behalf of native talent and the establishing 
of an American school of composition by a large attend- 
ance at his concerts. 

- 

EADERS of the English accounts of the recent Bir- 
R mingham festival can scarcely have missed being 
impressed by one fact. An 
works were brought out, all but two of them by Britons, 


unusual number of new 
and none of them by‘an avowed admirer of the new 
tendencies in musical composition, unless Mr. Mackenzie 
Yet the accounts which are at 
all analytical, have much to say about the use of lead- 
in “Mors et Vita,” 
Something like them 


can be set down as such. 


ing motives. Gounod uses them 
Dvorak in “ The Spectre’s Bride.” 

is noted in Dr. Bridge’s setting of Mr. Gladstone’s Latin 
version of the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” and they figure 
extensively in Mr. Villiers Stanford’s “ The Three Holy 
Children.” It will be in order before long to investi- 
gate whether this tendency is the outgrowth of a legiti- 
mate feeling for dramatic force and unity or whether 


the Leitmotif is only a fons asinorum for uninspired 


com pe ers. 

UR prediction about Charles Gounod’s inability to 
0 produce a new work of great musical importance 
seems to have been fulfilled ; at least it is borne out by 
the able and intelligent criticism of Dr. Hueffer, the most 
eminent of London’s musical critics, on “‘ Mors et Vita” 
after its production at the late Birmingham festival. 
” all others 
show talent but no genius, here and there a pretty or 


Gounod is a man of ove great work, “ Faust ; 


even beautiful idea, but no sustained, logical or thor- 
oughly inspired composition, In “The Redemption’ 
Gounod set himself a high aim, but he utterly failed to 
reach it and the work if fathered by a less renowned 
person would never have seen the light of the concert- 
How much higher an effort in the creation of 
sacred music “ Mors et Vita” will have a 
chance to judge for ourselves by its production here 
Meanwhile the 
much towards 


Stage. 
is we soon 
Theodore Thomas’s direction. 

of Dr. Hueffer does not tend 


raising our anticipations in this direction. 

HE English seem gradually to be awakening to the 
T fact that they, with their Hiandel-Mendelssohn 
worship and consequent standstill, have been musical 
Rip Van Winkles. The phenomenal retrogade move- 
ment of Italian opera in London, as manifested in the 
news that Covent Garden is to be demolished in the 
early days of 1886 in order to enlarge the market of like 
name, and the acquisition of Her Majesty’s Theatre by 
the postal authorities, are encouraging signs; but much 
more significant still is the news we just receive by cabie 
that a musical club has been formed in London in which 
the chief musicians of England will affiliate with Amer- 


under 
criticism 











governing committee of this club includes Earl Dysart, 
Lord William Compton, the Earl of Lathom, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir George Macfarren, Ernest Gye, Charles 
Hallé, Carrodus, Villiers Stanford and Goring Thomas. 
The club aims at the performancé of new works of the 
highest class. This is right, gentlemen ; follow in the 
foot-prints of your American cousins and awake from 
your musical lethargy productive and reproductive. 


R. PETER RUDOLPH NEFF has been elected 
president of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
in place of George Ward Nichols, deceased. Much good 
to music ought to flow out of this election. Mr. Neff 
was the first treasurer of the college and his fidelity to it 
has never wavered. At the same time he has shown 
himself more liberalthan Mr. Nichols was, and was instru- 
mental last year in calling the Philharmonic Orchestra 
into life. He is now president of that institution (which 
is modeled after our admirable society) and has testified 
his interest in the welfare of the musicians whom Mr. 
Nichols used to antagonize by insuring the lives of all 
of the members for the benefit of their families. If 
the better influences in Cincinnati are permitted to 
work, we may yet have to commend Cincinnati for 
her honest efforts in behalf of good music. Mr. Kreh- 
biel's letter printed in this issue of THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER points out that the Musical Club has a mission now 
greater than ever before. We shall watch with interest 
to see how it fulfils its duty. 





MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS. 
HE decision of Judge Wallace in the United States 
Circuit Court last Thursday, in the “ Mikado’ case, 
seems to settle the question of the right of any one in 
this country to produce a musical work here which has 
been published abroad. It is directly counter, however, 
to the decision of Judge Lowell, in Boston, in the “ Re- 
demption” case. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Thomas secured an injunction a few years ago against 
a performance of “The Redemption” with the orches- 
tral parts arranged from the published pianoforte score. 
It seems to be the general opinion that this decision is 
not in consonance with the law and that Judge Wallace’s 
Judge Wallace decides that the publication of the 
words and music of “The Mikado” with a pianoforte 
accompaniment was a dedication to the public of all 
the work except the orchestral parts which remain in 
manuscript. This opens the door to almost every 
European novelty, for there are few successful works 
which are not given tothe press, and with the pianoforte 
score in hand he would be a poor musician who could 
notin afew hearings note down all the characteristic 
instrumental effects or outline the entire scheme of 
orchestration, so that the difference between the au- 
thorized and the unauthorized versions, as is the case 
with “ The Mikado,” would be practically nothing. 

It is to be hoped that the decision of Judge Wallace 
will quicken the agitation in behalf of an international 
music copyright. The representative seven-eighths of 
the capital enlisted in the music-publishing business in 
this country are pledged in favor of a law which will 
protect the original publishers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The movement in behalf of an international 
copyright law is a part and parcel of the movement in 
favor of investing with their rights the composers of 
America, and the agitation ought to be kept up until 
"the fastness of Congressional indifferentism is triumph- 
antly carried. 

Aside from the questions which have been mooted in 
the “ Mikado ” case there is a crying need that the laws 
bearing on the subject should be revised so that there 
may be no doubt as to their meaning. New litigation 
and a new judgment in every case seem to be necessary 
now before the rights of publishers or authors and pub- 
lic can be known. It is a case which justifies the 
Mikado's disgusted remark: “ That’s the slovenly way 
in which these acts are drawn.” 


is. 





The Harlem River was the scene of an aquatic event 
of an unusual nature last Friday. Crews composed of members of 
the theatrical profession rowed a race over the regular mile course. 
The members of the crews tramp the boards in the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre every night and help to make the ‘‘ Mikado” a success. 
Their names are: Crew No. 1—G. Thorne (bow), L. Roche, S. 
Brownlow, C. Pounds (stroke), F. Federici, coxswain. Crew 
No. 2—P. Charles (bow), E. Lee, F. Stevenson, L. Lees (stroke), 
W. Greatbach, coxswain. Crew No. 1 wore white uniforms, and 
their opponents wore blue. Crew No. I won by six lengths in 
6 min, 12 sec. Among those on the launch following the racers 
were Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, Miss Ulmar and 
Miss Lenoir. The prizes, handsome silver medals, were given 
by Mr. Carte, and were presented to the winners by Miss Lenoir. 











panies that have been able to pay their members good 


ican and European amateurs and composers. The 


Sir Arthur Sullivan will also present prizes to the winners, 








George Ward Nichols and the College 
of Music of Cincinnati. 


A LETTER FROM MR. KREHBIEL. 


To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 
ENTLEMEN—You ask me to write for THE 
Musica Courigr an estimate of the work and influence of 
the late George Ward Nichols, president of the College of Music 
of Cincinnati. There are considerations which make a survey of 
the history of music in Cincinnati during the last ten years almost 
a duty, and these considerations alone persuade me to break the 
silence which I have maintained for five years with respect to the 
tendency of musical affairs there and to speak my mind with 
proper frankness and in all kindness and good will. 

Mr. Nichols is dead, and I would most gladly, in speaking of 
him, apply the maxim which limits such estimates to the good he 
did. For eleven years I watched his activities in the field of 
music, and I think not without acquiring some knowledge of his 
aims, his abilities and his methods. It would be folly to deny 
the value of such men in acommunity. Mr. Nichols had leisure, 
a certain amount of love for art, marvellous energy, great perse- 
verance, faith in the people among whom he lived, a pretty keen 
appreciation of the business basis upon which much of the mu- 
sical activity of the Cincinnati public in the matter of music 
rests, a liking for projecting and carrying out vast enterprises, a 
most commendable degree of industry, unlimited assurance and 
an equal quantity of ambition and vanity. To what extent his 
labors were prompted by a genuine desire to advance art nobody 
can tell, nor is it necessary to attempt to make the calculation. 
It is best to take the fruits of his labors and measure his merits 
and his deficiencies by them. 

The most unfortunate element in the attempt to view his ac- 
complishments separately is that not one of the pictures is free 
from blots and stains. From the establishment of the May 
Music Festivals in 1873 till 1880 he was president of the Festival 
Association, and labored with great zeal and energy to build 
them up. The development of the festivals from an ill-digested, 
impracticable and inartistic scheme to institutions of the loftiest 
aim and most admirable system was largely due to him. But the 
moment that he lost the presidency of the association through his 
quarrel with Mr. Thomas, he became an enemy to his own crea- 
tion, and the means which he employed to try to break it down were 
such as brought into relief all the unamiable elements in his 
nature. He did not originate the things which honest Cincin- 
natians view with pride, though he did much to promote them. 
He did originate things which have marred the fair progress 
which the city was making in art. The Music Hall, the May 
festivals, the Art Museum are some of the monuments to the 
better side of his nature and the excellent labor which he per- 
formed in his day; the opera festivals and the College of Music, 
with all its follies, the enmities engendered by it, the circus 
methods used in efforts to advance it, and the influence which it 
has exerted to check some of the most promising musical move- 
ments in the city, are the monuments to his other and baser side. 
The former he did not originate, and in their management he was 
associated with men of sterling worth, who did their full share of 
work ; the latter he originated and managed according to his own 
conceptions and without let or hindrance from the men who were 
nominally his associates in the enterprises. 

High ideality had no part in Mr. Nichols’s aims. 
him meant at the most the creation of a public excitement which 
would yield fruit in a favorable financial showing. This has been 
amply demonstrated in the history of what is peculiarly his crea- 
tion—the College of Music. To all intents and purposes this 
concern is in 1885 what it was in 1879, except that Mr. Thomas 
is not its figurehead. The effort at reform, the efforts which Mr. 
Thomas made in the spring of 1880 to make its accomplishments 
justify its name, have gone for naught. I glance through the 
‘*Catalogue for the Academic Year 1884-5,” and find in it the 
very absurdities against which Mr. Thomas leveled his impotent 
thunderbolts in January and February, 1880. It is as little a 
college or conservatory as it was in 1879, and its public methods 
are as iniquitous with respect to the best interests of music as an 
art and its intelligent, honest culture as they were when the first 
‘* Professor” of Musical History was disciplined for defending 
the musical profession against the efforts of Mr. Nichols to 
humiliate and injure it. Despite the monetary sacrifices of Mr. 
R. R. Springer and the frantic patriotism of the Cincinnati news- 
paper press ; despite the shameless trumpeting of the alleged 
merits and scope of the institution, it is as much a mere music 
factory as it was when the best musicians of Cincinnati, led by 
Henry G. Andres, left its faculty in disgust. Let us look at a 
few facts. ; 

Mr. Thomas’s withdrawal from the institution had two 
grounds aside from the desire which I believe he felt to get back 
to New York. These were that he could not put up with Mr. 
Nichols’s private methods and conduct, which were exceedingly 
offensive, and that Mr. Nichols’s purposes with the college were 
empty of the artistic things which are naturally first in the desires 
of a true artist or art lover. So far as it was made public, the fa- 
mous controversy of 1880, which brought Mr. Thomas back to 
this city and left Mr. Nichols to carry out his schemes without 
interruption, turned on the refusal of Mr. Nichols and the direc- 
tors to introduce a system and curriculum into the college to 
which he could append his name without humiliation. In Jan- 
uary, 1880, Mr. Thomas sent a letter and report to the board of 
directors in which he incorporated his ideas of some needed re- 
forms, In brief they were these; The object of the ‘* Music 


Success to 
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School” (Mr. Thomas scemed to be unwilling to call it a 
college) should be to educate musicians “according to a well- 
regulated, artistic and scientific plan of instruction.” ‘The school 
year should be divided into two terms instead of five, and pupils 
should be admitted only at the beginning of a term, and the as- 
signments to classes and departments should be made by the mu- 
sical director or by teachers commissioned by him to do so, and 
not by the business administration. Departments or classes set 
down by the musical director to be obligatory were to be attended 
during the whole term, The director was to have the control of 
the school, recommend teachers for appointment and direct all the 
departments of instruction. Every person familiar in even a 
slight degree with higher educational methods will see that for an 
institution that was proclaimed throughout the civilized world as 
a “college” of music this scheme was rudimentary enough. Let 
me pass in review some of the things which caused Mr. Thomas 
to realize the need of a reform. 

The institution was opened in the fall of 1878 without any sys- 
tem as to its management and educational course. A multitude 
of teachers of all kinds, styles, systems and calibres were brought 
into connection with it, some in fact, others only in name. The 
pupils who came, attracted by the circus poster-like announce- 
ments, were disposed of as Mr. Nichols saw fit, and no effort 
was made to introduce a graduated system of instruction or a 
unity of methods. In fact, the ‘‘ college” its attitude toward 
teachers and pupils was nothing else than an employment agency, 
with the single difference that to some extent pupils were denied 
Only a few of the teachers— 


in 


the right to choose their teachers. 
those who accompanied Mr. Thomas from New York—were paid 
salaries ; the others were paid a percentage of the tuition fees 
received by the college from the pupils taught by them. This 
difference in the relations of the teachers to the business manage- 
ment was the cause of the first serious disagreement in the insti- 
tution. It became necessary to reserve as many pupils as pos 
sible for the salaried teachers, and there were instances where 
pupils who wished to study with certain teachers were referred to 
others, with the natural result of disappointment and feelings of 
injustice on both sides. Finally the efforts to provide employ- 
ment for the newcomers took the form of interference with the 
ontside employment of the per cent. teachers. Mr. H, G, An- 
dres, the ablest and most popular pianoforte teacher in Cincin- 
nati, had, after much persuasion, been brought to give his influ- 
ence and work to the college. Ile had been for years organist of 
Christ Church. Mr. Nichols schemed 
position, together with his quartet choir, and replaced him with 


to oust him from that 


college people. The ‘‘ Professor” of Musical History (a profes- 
sional writer for the press, who had been engaged to deliver a 
course of lectures) in his capacity as associate editor of Brain- 
ard’s Musical World, criticized this action as one that would 
injure the school, and for his temerity in this, and because he 
continued to review the college concerts in the same spirit of free- 
dom that had characterized his previous writings, he was sum- 
marily dismissed—to his own great relief. Mr. Andres soon after 
resigned, and his whole class went out of the school with him. 
Then the public which were unheeded. 
Teacher after teacher resented either unjust treatment, or wearied 


began mutterings, 


of the sham and withdrew. The warning was unheeded, and 


matters continued in the old rut. The emancipated ** Professor” 
was daily regaled by members of the faculty with stories of the 
troubles of the college, but forbore publishing them, since he did 
not wish to have his motives for doing so questioned. Long 
after he deplored his sins of omission, for his most industrious 
informant, while professing to despise the ridiculous methods of 
the institution (which in his vigorous German manner he always 
denominated “ die Bude’’), arrayed himself against the reforms 
which Mr. Thomas attempted to introduce. 
Pupils were admitted at any time, for any length of 


No improvement 
was made. 
time. I have been told of applications being accepted for one 
lesson ; many came for, took and paid for ten lessons, and were 
counted as pupils of the college. Progress in harmony classes 
was clogged by the entrance at all stages of novices. Mr. 
Thomas was held responsible for this, and suffered in the opinion 
of musicians a great loss of prestige. He began the agitation 
for reform, submitted the plan I have outlined, had it rejected by 
the directors, resigned his position and came back to New York. 
The directors had learned that for such a school as they were 
running a musical director was unnecessary, and from that time 
up to his death Mr. Nichols realized to the full the power which 
he wanted. His faithful friend, Mr. Springer, stood by him with 
his money, endowed the college so that an annual income of 
$4,000 could go to the president as salary, and warded off much 
inimical criticism by interposing his venerable figure and respect- 
ed character between his protégé and the public. 

It is unnecessary to review the history of the concern from 
that time to the present. Inthe last catalogue I find that the 
year is still divided into five terms of ten weeks each, and that 
no pupil is required to evince qualifications, come at a specified 
time or stay for a fixed period. The rules are worded to create 
the impression that pupils must enter at the beginning of a term 
and stay at least a term, but they do not say this, as anyone can 
see by reading them with his eyes open: ‘* Applications for ad- 
mission to the school ave made within ten days of the beginning 
of the term” and, ‘‘the General Musical School for general or 
special instruction, where anyone may enter for a number of 
terms, &c.” Only in what is called the Academic Department is 
there a requirement that a pupil shall remain at least one year of 
five terms, ten weeks each. These are the public protestations. 
What the private performances are I only know by report. 

Mr, Nichols might have been a power for good in Cincinnati, 
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| With all its extravagances there is much to admire in the city. 
| Its people are a careless lot on the whole, fond of pleasure, 
warm-hearted and ready to plunge heart and soul into anything 
that will make them forget the cares of business and the wretch- 
edness of their political condition. They have at times been 
stirred into movements of real pith and dignity, but oftener have 
shown willingness to have their aim diverted by Mr. Nichols’s 
energetic efforts to give them the sensation that a country village 
enjoys when a circus visits it. The trouble is that most of Cin- 
cinnati’s big things have been gotten up because they would bring 
people into town, not because the things themselves were meri- 
torious or their influence beneficial. Mr. worked with 
this factor in the popular constitution and frequently utilized it 
to the injury of the proudest of Cincinnati's institutions. He 


high-class musical 


Nichols 


did not care to see the difference between a 
festival and performances of opera by an ordinary company in a 
He had little 


regard for the artistic pride of the musicians who were in his 


place totally unfit for operatic representations. 


employ, and could without a qualm submit Herr Schradieck to 
the humiliation of being advertised on dead walls as a teacher of 
beginners at rates the mere mention of which would cause the 
Utterly 


unmindful of his own antecedents and the light in which he stood 


famous Leipsic teacher and concertmeister to blush. 
among those who live off the fruits of their own industry, he was 
arrogant in the presence of men whose pride was in the honesty 
and manliness of their past careers and the estimation which 
they had won from the public. Had he used his splendid energy 
and ability in an honorable manner to the development of a mod- 
est but thorough school of music—a real conservatory, such a 
one as would ‘* conserve” real art and hence not belie its name— 
there is no question in my mind but that he would have achieved 
a success that would have brought lasting honor to his name and 
vast good to American music. 

The time is ripe for such a school. The movement in behalf 
of a recognition of our composers is gaining headway with great 
We 
women can learn all that Paris and Leipsic might teach them, 
It is 


rapidity. need an institution in which gifted men and 


We need a place in which art is cultivated for art’s sake. 
the destiny of this country to produce a genius in music, and it is 
to 


the duty of every musician and lover of music prepare an 


artistic atmosphere in which that genius can live on this side of 


the 


tages and might 


Atlantic Ocean. Cincinnati was blessed with many advan- 


have become the centre of American music. 


Unlike the other large cities of the West there is a large element 


in its population of conservative tastes and stable social and in- 


tellectual qualities. Its older families have lived in a polite at- 


mosphere for generations ; the choruses of the classic masters 
S 
first brick houses were building in 


Mr. 


tivity in musical matters was born of his marriage into one of the 


were sung there when the 


St. Louis and Chicago was yet undreamt of. Nichols’s ac- 


cultured families of the city, but it was directed by his own 
nature, which had too much of the American showman in it and 
Wil 


not. The 


tist. | the sceptre again be 
offered to Cincinnati? I fear pol 
artistic affairs during the last few years seems to me indicative of 
deep-seated degeneration. A riot could not cure the people of 
their political somnolency; what shall turn them from the error of 
their musical ways? Yet one factor holds out a hope. There is 
admirable leaven in the Musical Club, and if it leaven the whole 
lump of musical activity in Cincinnati, burying old enmities in 
tne grave with Mr. Nichols, looking upon the College of Music 
as a factor which can be made to co-operate with the May festi- 
vals and the Philharmonic Society in the promotion of genuine 
culture, the city may yet doff its foolish title of the Paris of 
America to don the noble one of the American Weimar No 
music-lover would regret to see such a consummation, and to 
those who believe that in spite of the advantages enjoyed by the 
Eastern cities it is the Mississippi Valley upon which the country 
must rely for its strongest types in all departments of intellectual 
life, it would give the keenest pleasure. 


too little of the cosmopolitan ar 


course of itical and 


H. E. 1EL, 


NK. REHI 
New York, 


September 19, 1885 
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N 


Y., September 24, 1885. 


Riesberg-Sternbe 


BINGHAMTON 


Musical Courier : 


DEAR SIR—Having read the controversy, 


Editors 


M’ 


Riesberg, of Erie, Pa., and Mr. Constantin Sternberg, I beg the 


which has been published in your paper, between F. W. 


privilege of saying a few words, providing you will give me a few 
lines of space. 

During Mr. Riesberg’s sojourn abroad I had the opportunity of 
reading several letters written by that gentleman, which were 
published in a Sunday paper issued in this city. They gave a 
full description of his success, and I particularly remember one 
that stated the great Liszt had saluted him (Riesberg) with a kiss 
in admiration of his conception of certain compositions. On the 
3Ist of last December I was in conversation with Mr. Riesberg, 
we having had some difficulty in regard to the piano to be used 
in a concert the following evening, I being honored with a 
number on the program. | accidently mentioned to Mr. Ries 
berg that I noticed he was advertised as a pupil from Liszt. He 
stoutly denied having been such, but said, ** It would certainly 
help to make a reputation.” I then asked him “ why he had 
written such statements for publication,” and his answer was 
** that they had been revised on this side of the water by a near 
relative.” / 

I give the above statements as facts, not admiring the illegiti- 
mate course Mr. Riesberg has pursued since his return from 
Europe, trying to gaina reputation by advertising himself as a 
pupil from Liszt. 1 also notice an article in your paper written 
by one who is located somewhere near the North Woods, claim- 
ing to have had lessons from Liszt. Is it possible that there are 
two working the same scheme for a reputation? Lloping that 
my communication will excite the angry passion of some silly 
** musical critic,” I am, most respectfully yours, 

WiLt E, WHITE, 
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PERSONALS. 
> 

SARAH BERNHARDT’S TOUR.—Mr. Marcus Mayer, the 
agent of Mr. Henry E. Abbey, who has just returned from Eu- 
rope, visited Sarah Bernhardt in Paris and arranged with her for 
her tour in this country during the season 1886-7. 

A TENOR’S SUCCESSFUL INVENTION.—Mr. John J. D. 
Trenor, the tenor of St. Leo’s choir, has recently been awarded 
a prize medal, at the International Inventions Exhibition in Lon- 
don, for his differential time dial for watches, chronometers, &c. 
As only four medals came to this country, Mr. Trenor is to be 
congratulated on his success. The invention received the en- 
comiums of the press at the time of its announcement in 1882. 

AT THE HASBROUCK SCHOOL OF MuSsIC.—Mrs. Flor- 
rence Clinton-Sutro and Mr. Victor Baier will be the instructors 
this season at the Hasbrouck School of Music, Jersey City. This 
school of music is especially intended for the students of the 
Hasbrouck Institute, but persons who are not regular students 
at the institute can also secure tuition at the school of music. 
The lessons include instruction on the piano and organ and in 
vocal music and the theory of music. 

MLLE. VAN ZANDT.—Mlle. Van Zandt is spending a 
brief summer vacation in the island of Jersey. She is engaged 
for twelve concerts and twelve operatic performances at $1/000 
apiece for the coming season at Moscow, after which she will 
make a tournée through Scandinavia. 








FIDDLING UPSIDE DowNn.—We have lately repeatedly 
been asked what has become of [Remenyi. We are glad to be 
able to state that the genial Hungarian violinist, from accounts 
just received, is concertizing in good health and with great suc- 
cess in—China. May he be there a long while yet. 

FISCHER A-FISHING.—Fischer, the well-known Belgian 
violoncellist, who has been on a concert tour through Sweden 
with Christine Nilsson, writes to the Paris Figaro a glowing ac- 
This is not 
a new way of making a little free advertising and the public 


count of that lady’s successes in her native country. 


gradually learns what to think of such artist’s testimonials. 

Mr. SCHRADIECK RETURNS.—Mr. Henry Schradieck, 
the Cincinnati professor of the violin, has returned from his 
summer trip to Germany. He went to Leipsic to make propa- 
ganda for his hobby, the balsam fiddle, but it appears he did not 
succeed in startling that conservative old town. Our esteemed 
contemporary, the Zeitschrift fiir [nstrumentenbau, which may 
be considered an authority in matters of stringed instruments, 
speaks very disparagingly about the professor’s now famous dis- 
covery. 

GEORGE GEMUNDER IN THE “SUN,”—-The following 
letter, written to the Su#, and the answer of the paper, may be 
interesting to our readers. The tribute paid to George Gemiinder 


is a deserved one 


To rue Epiror or THe Sun—Szr-; Will you tell me the value of a genu- 
ine Cremona fiddle I have one marked on the inside * Straduarius de 
Cremona Jacicbat anno Domint 1674," and from its history I have reason 
to believe it genuine. Also, in what way can I have its genuineness tested, 
and sell it to the best advantage. READER. 

Cremona fiddles vary in value just like all other things, and the only way 
to ascertain how much one is worth is to take itto an expert and get his 
opinion, The man of most profound knowledge of violins in this country, 
or, perhaps, in the world, is George Gemiinder, of Astoria, L. I. 


MAY BE ENGAGED FOR THE GRANT MONUMENT FAIR.— 
P. S, Gilmore and his band may be engaged to play during the pro- 
posed fair to be held at the Madison Square Garden for the bene- 
fit of the Grant Monument Fund. This would be a great attrac- 
tion, and would draw large crowds. 

Four RECITALS IN BOsTON.—Miss Helen Hopekirk is 
arranging for four piano recitals in Boston during the coming sea- 
son. 

COMING IN OCTOBER.—Mme. Etelka Gerster and hus- 
band will leave Southampton for this country on the steamship 
Elbe on October 22. Her concert company will consist of herself, 
Signor Galassi, Orlando Harley, American tenor ; Mile. Lablache. 
The first 
concert of the company will take place at Music Hall, Boston. 


Mme. Seccona, harpist, and Signor Seppio, pianist. 


Obituaries. 


Joseph Servais, the excellent violoncellist and professor 


of that instrument at the Brussels Conservatory, died recently at 
his country place in Hal, Belgium. He was born at the same 
place on November 23, 1850, and consequently was not yet thir- 
ty-five years of age when death, through apoplexy, ended but too 
early a useful and famous career. He had inherited his father’s 
great talent for violoncello playing, and he was an equally good 
artist as he was a teacher. He was buried at Hal with great 
funeral ceremonies, among which was especially notable a fine 
oration by M. Gevaert, the celebrated Belgian composer and di- 


rector of the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 





last week the death of Friedrich 
Kiel, the great Berlin composer. The event came not quite 
unexpected, as he had long been suffering from a serious illness. 
Kiel was born at Puderbach, in the province of the Rhine, on 
He early showed such decided musical talent, 


The cable announced 


October 7, 1821. 
especially in the line of composition, that the art-loving and 
musical Prince Charles of Wittgenstein-Berleberg had him edu- 


cated at the court’s expense. Later on, from 1842-4, King Fred- 


eric William 1V. of Prussia, through the representations of Prince 
Wittgenstein, gave Kiel a stipend for two years and a half, which 
was spent in severe contrapuntal studies with S. W. Dehn. 











compositions of all kinds, mostly of a religious character, and 
with the exception of the operatic genre. The number of his 
published works exceeds eighty, among which is his oratorio 
‘‘ Christus,” probably his best and most profound creation, parts 
of which were given in New York a few years ago through the 
Oratorio Society under the late Dr. Damrosch. Kiel, who held 
the professorship of composition at the Stern Conservatory, and 
later on at the High School for Music in Berlin, was also a mem- 
ber of the senate of the Academy of Arts. His works show 
more of a profound musical learning and skill in treatment than 
of great inspiration or deep sentiment. The most important of 
them are, besides the above-named ‘‘Christus,” his two “ Re- 
quiems,” op. 20 and 80, his ‘* Missa Solemnis,” his ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” op. 25, the 130th psalm, op. 29, for female chorus, soli 
and orchestra, and the “Te Deum,” op. 46. Important are also 
his efforts in instrumental composition, notably works for piano- 
forte for two and four hands, a pianoforte concerto, op. 30, four 
marches for orchestra, four sonatas for violin, one for violoncello, 
op. 52, and one for viola, op. 67; seven trios, three pianoforte 
quartets, two quintets, two string quartets, two series of waltzes 
for string quartets, and numerous other works. 








HOME NEWS. 








~Neuendorff’s Promenade Concerts at Boston Music 
Hall will end on Saturday, October 3. 

——Mnme. Scalchi will probably be a member of Maple- 
son’s Opera Company the coming season. 





The next annual meeting (1886) of the American 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association will be held in Boston. 





Florence St. John, who will sing here next season, will 
appear first at the Casino in Strauss’s ‘‘ Gypsy Baron.” 

——Mr. Norman McLeod, the organist, has settled in 
Boston, where he will probably receive an important church po- 
sition. 





The Belgian tenor, De Sylva, member of the German 
Opera Company, and Mme. Fursch-Madi arrived here from Europe 
last week. 

Signor Cappa and the Seventh Regiment Band, which 
has furnished the music at Brighton Beach during the past sea- 
son, left that point on Saturday. 








Mr. Van der Stucken is receiving applications for 
membership of the choir which he purposes utilizing in his No- 
velty concerts this season at Steinway Hall on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings. He hopes to have a 
choir of 150 voices by January. 

The Henrietta Beebe Quartet, consisting of Miss 
Henrietta Beebe, soprano; Mrs. S. Baron Anderson, alto; 
W. H. Lawton, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Martin, bass, are engaged 
for the Festival of the Southeastern Massachusetts Association at 
Taunton, October 21 and 22, to sing in ‘‘St. Paul,” ‘* Flight into 
Egypt” and miscellaneous concerts. 

——Mr. S. N. Penfield, late president of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, announces the formation of a new 
society for the study and performance of choruses, motets and 
cantatas. Notice of the first meeting will be found in the daily 
papers of Sunday next. Meanwhile applications for membership 
should be made to Mr. Penfield, at Chickering Hall. 


——Manager Neuendorff begins rehearsals for the open- 
ing of the Boston Bijou Theatre on October 13 to-morrow. The 
arrangements for his season of opera are well advanced. Mr. 
Percy J. Cooper, the tenor, has been engaged. Mr. Neuendorff 
will use the French pitch in the orchestra, the same as is in use 
by the Symphony orchestra and the German and Italian operas. 


——Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, manager and proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Concerts, makes the announcement that 
the active members of the Cecilian, the Philadelphia Festival As- 
sociation, the Orpheus Club, the Mendelssohn Club, the Old 
Maennerchor Society, the Young Maennerchor Society, and other 
musical societies of that city will, during the coming season, be 
entitled to admission to the six symphony concerts at half the 
subscription price of admission. 

The Gentleman's Glee Club is a new singing society 
which has just been formed, and is composed of forty solo voices, 
under the direction of Mr. C. M. Wiske as conductor. Three 
subscription concerts will be given during the season. The 
subscription for the season is fixed at $25, which entitles each 
member to fifteen tickets or five to each concert. No tickets will 
be sold to the general public. The officers of the club are Mr. 
Hoffman Miller, president; Mr. J. C. Zeigler, vice-president ; 
Mr. W. H. du Moulin, secretary ; Mr. G. C. Comstock, treasurer, 
and Mr. Alexander White, librarian. 

—Argument was heard Saturday before Justice Bartlett, 
Supreme Court, in the matter of the application of Bandmaster 
Thomas R. Deverell for a mandamus to compel the Musical Mu- 
tual Protective Union to restore him to membership. Deverelt 
was expelled at the instance of Bandmaster Bayne of the Sixty- 
ninth regiment, who accused him of offering to take his place al 
Paul Bauer’s, Coney Island, for less money than Bayne was get- 
ting. This was, it is alleged, a violation of the rules of the union, 
of which both musicians were members. It was claimed by De- 
verell, through his lawyer, that he had not had a trial ; that the 
action of the Board of Trustees had been taken at an adjourned 
meeting and without his having received any notification that 
such a meeting was going to be held. General H. C, King op- 











From that time forward Kiel lived in Berlin, where he created 








....The Vienna Conservatoire has now 793 students. 


.... Faure, the great baritone, has added to his contribu- 
tions to musical literature a méthode de chant. 


.... The Dresden Conservatoire has now 769 pupils, in- 
cluding 34 English and 20 American students. 

....Piatti is happily not so seriously injured as was at 
first supposed, and it is hoped he will be soon well again. 

....Peter Benoit has been confined to his bed by illness, 
but according to the latest accounts was going on favorably. 


....Mr. Mapleson has engaged for America Signor Ra- 
velli, the tenor, Signor Giannini, Mme. Minnie Hauck and Mlle. 
Fohstrom. 

....Giuseppe Mazza, the operatic composer and pupil of 
Father Mattei, Rossini’s master, died lately, aged ninety-seven, 
at Trieste. 

.... Teresina Tua, the celebrated young violinist, will give 
three concerts at Kroll’s Theatre in Berlin toward the close of 
this month. 

....Among those present at Munich for the “ Nibelun- 
gen Ring” performances are Dr. von Biilow, Sophie Cruvelli 
and Judith Gauthier. 

....It is rumored that Joseph Joachim will start in No- 
vember on a South German concért tour, afterwards playing in 
Paris and other large French towns. 

....A “German Musical Calendar,” for 1886, has just 
been issued by Hesse, of Leipsic. A portrait and biography of 
Carl Reinecke are among the attractions. 

....Paul Hiller, the son of the lately deceased Ferdinand 
Hiller, has undertaken the management of two theatres at Ulm 
and Niirnberg for the term of three years. 

....Herr S. de Lange, the director of the Mannergesang- 
verein at Cologne, is leaving that city to return to his native land, 
Holland, where he is to conduct a choral society at the Hague. 

....At Stuttgart the management of the opera house 
will follow the example of Bayreuth and Weimar and, corre- 
sponding to the ideas of Wagner, will have the orchestra lowered 
and put out of public sight. 

....During the coming season of the Giirzenich concerts 
in Cologne, Dr. Willner, the successor of the late Ferdinand 
Hiller, as conductor, proposes to produce Bach’s Mass in B 
minor and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem.” 

....Dr. Ferdinand Praeger, of London, is putting the 
finishing touches to his new book, ‘‘ Wagner According to Him- 
self.” The volume will contain a large number of letters written 
by Wagner to Dr. Praeger and others. 

....Werdi has bequeathed his villa, Novo d’Arda, to be 
transformed into a hospital. He has also given 16,000 francs 
toward the poor of Bassato, and in consequence of bad harvest 
has taken off 10 per cent. from the rents of all his tenants. 

....It is stated in some continental papers that Herr 
Franke has made the preliminary arrangements for a short series 
of Wagner concerts to be given in Paris early next year. Herr 
Richter is to be the conductor. The chief pieces will be selec- 
tions from the ‘* Nibelungen,” ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” and *‘ Par- 
sifal,” and Beethoven’s symphonies. 

... Accurious incident occurred recently in Paris at a 
representation of Reyer’s opera “Sigurd.” The machinery 
which produces the fire in act two did not produce enough of the 
devouring element, and Sigurd, the valiant warrior, had to save 
the beautiful maiden from the fire in the absence of any apparent 
danger. The opera is heard nightly by full houses. 

....A contemporary has plunged into difficulties concern- 
ing the violinist, Princess Dolgorouki, ** whose intimate relations 
with the late Czar of Russia,” &c. The lady in question is, 
however, in no way related to the morganatic wife of the late 
Czar. She is a Spanish violinist, Lola Cazmas, who played in 
Germany and Russia, and was married to a Prince Dolgorouki. 


....While Mme, Théo, the actress, was out driving in 
Paris, on the 18th inst., one of the horses attached to the car- 
riage bolted. Mme. Théo, frenzied with fear, threw herself 
from the carriage, and fell upon the pavement. She was carried 
to a shop near by, bruised and bleeding, and remained for some 
time insensible. She has a deep gash in one of her arms, and 
her hands are badly cut. 


Herr Oberthnir at Chickering Hall. 

ERR CARL OBERTHUR, the distinguished 
German harpist, after spending a month in the United 
States, sailed for Europe on Saturday. He visited Niagara 
Falls, Detroit and Cleveland, and made many friends here by his 
genial manners. Herr Oberthiir has lived in London for about 
thirty years, engaged in teaching and composing for his instru- 
ment, occasionally running over to the Continent for a concert 
tour through France or Germany. He is sixty-six years old, but 
exceedingly well preserved. On last Friday afternoon he was the 
guest of Miss Maud Morgan and George W. Morgan at a musical 
reception in Chickering hall. Miss Morgan and her father played 
some of Herr Oberthiir’s music, and afterward the distinguished 
artist gave a taste of his quality, disclosing in his performance of 
a duo-concerto for harp and organ (in which he also had the help 
of George W. Morgan) that he was well equipped both as musi- 











posed the application for a mandamus, and decision was reserved. 


cian and virtuoso. 
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Death of Fernanda Tedesca. 











HE death of a most talented lady violinist, Fer- 
nanda Tedesca, is announced to have taken place at Ruell, 
a small village near the Parc de la Malmaison, France. The 
foreign papers state that she died of consumption and that she 
was twenty-five years old, and was an American. The latter two 
statements are erroneous. Fernanda Tedesca was the grand- 
daughter of August Crantz, the Hamburg music publisher. 
Crantz’s daughter, the mother of Tedesca, married a Mr. Schmidt, 
who early in the fifties settled in Philadelphia, but subsequently 
moved to Baltimore, where the child, which was born in 1851 or 
52, took her first lessons from Mahr, a most excellent violinist. 
Her name was Christiana Tedesca Schmidt, and she soon became 
a local celebrity, both on account of her violin playing and her 
personal attractiveness. After finishing her musical education in 
Baltimore, Tedesca proceeded to Leipsic and became a pupil of 
Ferdinand David, who predicted a great career for her. She 
soon acquired a reputation in Europe as a remarkable violinist, 
and this was supplemented by her success attained subsequently 
in this country. 

And Tedesca was indeed a most remarkable player, who was 
endowed with great musical talent and the necessary physical 
power. Her technique was developed under David's tuition to 
an extraordinary extent and her tone was pure and exceedingly 
powerful. We heard her play the whole known répertoire of the 
violin, and with the few great exceptions no violinist was her 
superior as a player and interpreter of the works written for that 
instrument. 

The circumstances of Tedesca’s early death are not known on 
this side of the Atlantic yet, but it is sad in any event that so 
talented an artist should die at a time when her career probably 
would have unfolded with prospects for the future better than 
ever. Her parents reside in or near this city. Her mother, who 
was an excellent pianist, educated under the best auspices and 
with the proper surroundings, influenced Tedesca’s early educa- 
tion more than any teaching she received at that time. Reguices- 
cat in pace. 


Musical Items. 
.... Signor Giovanni Perugini returned from Europe on 
Sunday. 
singing the role of the Marguis D' A ubeirgne. 


He will appear at the Casino in October in ‘‘ Nanon,” 


...A committee is being formed at Vienna for the pur- 
pose of founding what is termed a ‘* Beethoven Museum” (some- 
what analogous to the ‘‘ Mozarteum ” at Salzburg) at that capital. 
Numerous offers of Beethoviana have already been made by their 
possessors to the promoters of this interesting scheme. 

....A series of orchestral concerts will be given at St. 
James’s Hall in November by the well-known piano manufacturers, 
Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons. There will be an orchestra 
of sixty players under the joint conductorship of Mr. George Mount 
and Mr. Ganz. Special attention will, it is understood, be paid 
to the music of native composers. 

....In his book “ Among the Mongols,” the Rev. J. Gil- 
mour describes a native fiddle as ‘* made of a hollow box about a 
foot square, and two or three inches deep ; covered with sheep- 
skin, and a stick about three feet long stuck through the side of 
the box. It had only two strings, and these consisted of a few 
hairs pulled from a horse’s tail and lengthened at both ends by 
pieces of common string.” The bow ‘‘was a bent and whittled 
branch of some shrub fitted with a few horse-hairs tied on quite 
loosely. The necessary tension was produced by the hand of the 
performer as he grasped it to play.” The player managed, how- 
ever, adds the writer, to produce expressive music and effective 
tones. 


....On the occasion of Mme. Roze’s last appearance in 
Dublin she met with a grand ovation, and the /rish Times gives 
the following account of her reception: ‘‘ A noticeable incident 
was the ‘* Ave Maria” (with violin, harmonium, any piano od/i- 
gato), rendered delightfully by Mme. Marie Roze, and encored. 
Mme. Roze also sang ‘ Terence’s Farewell’ most charmingly, at 
the conclusion of which, a basket of roses, in the centre of 
which lay a handsome gold bracelet, was presented to Mme. 
Marie Roze—a small tribute of admiration from a few Dublin 
friends. The bracelet consisted of a flat gold band, and bore the 
inscription ‘ Cuimnig,’ which signifies ‘ Remember.’” After the 
performance a large crowd assembled outside the theatre, and, 
not content with cheering Mme. Roze, attempted to take the 
horses out of the carriage, which attempt was with great difficulty 
prevented. The crowd, however, followed the carriage to Mor- 
rison’s Hotel, and remained outside for some considerable time 
cheering the popular prima donna. 

....Mrs. Oscar Beringer, who has already written two 
librettos for Herr Antonin Dvorak, is the author of the book of a 
new and original opera in five acts, upon which that popular 
musician Mr. Thomas Wingham is now busily engaged. The 
opera is entitled ‘Nala and Damayanti.” This charming 
episode, translated from the Mahabharata by Dean Milman, by 
W. Yates (who rendered the Nalodaya of the great Sanscrit poem 
into English) and by Edwin Arnold, is sufficiently familiar to 
those interested in the beautiful legendary lore of the Hindoos, 
The late Ferdinand Hiller skirted the subject in one of his 
secular cantatas, but the ‘‘Iliad of Hindoostan,” compiled by 
Vyasa five centuries before Homer flourished, has, though of a 
strong dramatic and domestic interest, which appeals fervently to 





the sympathisers with human nature and trouble of even the 
nineteenth century, never yet been placed on the operatic stage. 
Mr. Thomas Wingham has nearly finished the first act, and with 
this work the composer, who has already won renown in the 
highest class of symphonic and orchestral music, will make his 
operatic debut. 

....On Monday Theodore Thomas returned from Madison, 
Wis., where he has been spending the summer. At the begin- 
ning of next week he will start on his fall concert tour, beginning 
at Paterson, N. J., on Tuesday evening. After two weeks spent 
in New England the company will atrike Westward to Buffalo 
and thence by way of Cleveland and Indianapolis to St. Louis, 
where they will open the new Music Hall, said to be the finest 
building of its class in the country. The orchestra will number 
between eighty and ninety and the soloists will consist of Mme. 
Fursch-Madi, who arrived here on Friday ; Emma Juch, Emily 
Winant, Charles Turner, Alfred Paulet and Myron W. Whitney. 
The St. Louis Festival will consist of five concerts, the first of 
which will be given on October 28, and the program includes 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Consecration of the House,” addresses by the 
Mayor and other prominent men, and Niles W. Gade’s choral 
work, ‘*‘ The Crusaders.” On Friday evening Gounod’s ** Mors 
et Vita,” dedicated to the Pope and recently produced at the 
Birmingham Festival, will be given. The soloists in Birmingham 
were Mme. Albani, Mme. Patey and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 
At St. Louis, Emma Juch, Emily Winant and Messrs. Turner 
and Whitney will sing the solo parts. At the final concert 
** Elijah” will be given, in which Mme. Fursch-Madi will sing 
in English. 

.... The twenty-eighth annual festival of the Worcester 
County Musical Association will attract a large gathering of mu- 
sic lovers to that city this week, and there seems every reason 
to anticipate a successful result from the efforts of this associa- 
tion’s members during the series of public performances an- 
nounced. Mr. Carl Zerrahn is the conductor of the festival, and 
he is to be surrounded by soloists of such ability and a chorus 
and orchestra of such experience as will insure excellent presen- 
tations of the several programs. The scheme of the festival has 
been shaped with admirable skill and judgment by those having 
this duty in hand, and the eight concerts of the four days chosen 
will, without doubt, prove both instructive and entertaining. A 
broad and catholic spirit has characterized the making of the 
programs, which in detail are as follows: 

—Handel's ‘“* Utrecht Jubilate,” Guil- 
Mrs. Cole, Mr. Want, 


First concert, Tuesday afternoon 
mant’s organ symphony and miscellanevus selections 
Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Archer, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

Second concert, Tuesday eyening.—Smart’s * Bride of Dunkerron,” Whit- 
ing’s concert overture (written for the festival and conducted by the com- 
poser)—Miss Juch, Mr. Parker, Mr. Stoddard, chorus and orchestra. 

Third concert, Wednesday afternoon,—Bach’'s ‘* Stronghold Sure,”’ Raff's 
symphony in E (Lenore) and miscellaneous selections—Miss Kehew, Miss 
Hall, Mr. Pflueger, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

Fourth concert, Wednesday evening.—Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater’’ and 
miscellaneous selections—Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Clapper, Mr. Mock- 
ridge, Mr. Babcock, Mr. Perry, Mr. Lichtenberg, chorus, orchestra and 


, 


organ, 

Fifth concert, Thursday afternoon.—Macfarren’s “* May Day,” Volk- 
mann’s Symphony in D minor and miscellaneous selections—Miss Howland, 
Mr. Webber, Mr. Ferry, Mr. Loeffler, chorus and orchestra. 

Sixth concert, Thursday evening.—Handel’s “* Zadok, the Priest”’ and 
miscellaneous selections—Miss Juch, Mme. Barton, Mrs. Cole, Mme. Car- 
reno, Mr. Want, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Listemann, Mr. Heind!, chorus, orches- 
tra and organ. 

Seventh concert, Friday afternoon,—Rubinstein's ** Tower of Babel”’ (se- 
lections), Goldmark’s symphony, ‘* Rustic Wedding " and miscellaneous se- 
lections—Miss Douglas, Mr. Parker, Mr. Whitney, chorus, orchestra and 
organ. 

Eighth concert, Friday evening.—Handel’s sacred oratorio, ‘*‘ The Mes- 
siah '’’—Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Clapper, Mr. Mockridge, Mr. Whitney. 
Mr. Bagley, chorus, orchestra and organ. 








Election of Casino Directors. 
HE fourth annual meeting of the New York Con- 
cert Company, Limited, at the Casino has established 
clearly the fact that Rudolph Aronson’s management of the cor- 
poration’s interest has met the decided approval of the stock- 


holders. Dr. M. S. Chambers offered a resolution approving and 
praising Rudolph Aronson’s management and recommending that 
he be continued in his position. This was passed by a unanimous 
vote of the stock represented, which was two-thirds of the entire 
amount. The polls was opened from one to four P. M. 
and the following directors were elected: Rudolph Aronson, 
H. S. Kingsbury, Theodore Seligman, Lewis Edwards, J. L. 
Phillips, Gerson Mayer, Albert Aronson, Sanford Bernheimer and 
S. J. O'Sullivan. The inspectors of election are Colonel Lewis 
Stark, P. A. Phillips and Edward Aronson. 

Among the proxies which Mr. Aronson secured were those of 
Governor George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode Island, Buchanan 
Winthrop, Dr. W. A. Hammond, U. S. Grant, Jr., William Rhine- 
lander, Joseph W. Drexel, Howard S. Jaffray, D. S. Appleton. 
Chauncey M. Depew, J. H. A. Griswold, G. Meade Tooker‘ 
Edward Schell, Lispenard Stewart, Joseph Larocque, Cyrus W. 
Field, David King, Jr., Robert L. Cutting, ex-Judge Arnoux 
and “General Horace Porter. The financial report showed the 
earnings for July and August, 1885, to be $57,409, against $49,- 
236 50 for the same months last year. The receipts for last 
March and April just previous to the accession of the present 
management were $30,520.50. 

All this gain goes to the credit of the company and is not to be 
shared with extraneous powers as it has been heretofore. Mr. 
Aronson has carried out his promise to earn more money for the 
stockholders, than was the case in the arrangement with Colonel 
McCaull. There seems to be room for both in the world. 





Handel’s Autograph of “ Jephtha.” 


HE German Handel Society, which was founded 
in 1857 for the publication of a complete edition of the 
great master’s ‘works in score taken direct from his autograph 
(that of nearly all the works being in Her Majesty’s private 
library at Buckingham Palace), with collation of the conducting 
score written out by his amanuensis Schmidt, or Smith, has just 
added to the well-advanced edition a volume of especial interest 
and unique character, published for the bicentenary of Handel’s 
birth on February 23, 1685. This is nothing less than a fac- 
simile reproduction by photo-lithography of the autograph of the 
entire score of the oratorio of ‘‘ Jephtha.” There are special 
reasons which dictated the choice of this particular work for pub- 
lication in facsimile. Being his last oratorio, it exhibits his hand- 
writing at a very mature period of his life (sixty-six years of age), 
and affords to the skilled musician useful indications of Handel's 
mode of composing orchestral works, the order in which he filled 
his score-pages, often writing his pieces first in outline only, con- 
sisting of the voice part or parts with a bass, and subsequently 
filling in the various instrumental parts. In a German preface, 
Dr. Chrysander, the editor of the whole edition from the 
beginning, points out these facts and the lessons that may be 
deduced from them, and reminds us that this oratorio was written 
just at the time when the composer’s sight was failing, but before 
he was totally blind. The earlier written parts are in his 
ordinary hand, the later ones in a different, more sprawling hand, 
easily distinguished, which show the difficulties he had to contend 
with when his sight was failing and the use of his eyes painful, 
and at the same time furnish us with the desired criterion as to 
the time of writing down the various lines. The dates which 
Hindel himself gives make Dr. Chrysander’s interpretation of 
his mode of composition well-nigh certain. At the end of the 
first part he wrote, ‘‘ geendiget den 2 Febr. 1751 ”"—finished 
February 2, 1751. In the middle of the great final chorus of the 
second part occurs, ‘‘ bis hierher kommen den 13 Febr. 1751, 
verhindert worden wegen des Gesichts meines linken Auges ”— 
got as far as this February 13, 1751, was hindered by the sight of 
my left eye ; on the next page is written, ‘‘den 23. dieses etwas 
besser worden "—was rather better on the 23rd of this month ; so 
that an interruption of ten days took place at this point. A few 
pages further, at the end of the second part, he notes, ‘‘ geendiget 
(finished) den 27 dieses Febr. 1751.” Thus he went steadily on 
through these two parts (more than two-thirds of the whole) in 
the months of January and February. But besides the note 
already quoted at the end of the first part, there is a second, 
** villig Agost 13, 1751,” which shows that after the completion 
on February 2, and after the similar completion of all, or nearly 
all, the rest of the oratorio, he must have worked again at this 
first part, and only completed this second labor on August 13. 
By “vollig” he must mean ‘‘ véllig geendiget,” /w/ly finished, 
in opposition to the simple ‘* geendiget.” This second labor can, 
considering the testimony of the handwriting, hardly be explained 
otherwise than as Dr. Chrysander has done.— Zhe Atheneum. 








Music in Utica. 


Utica, September 19, 
DOUBLE quartet of male voices, under the direction of 
Professor Apmodoc, of this city, gave a concert at the Methodist 
Church, Richfield Spa, last evening. 

This same double quartet—all local vocalists—during July and August 
furnished music at the Westminster and First Presbyterian Churches respec- 
tively on Sundays, and their efforts have been largely appreciated, 

Miss Lula Riesberg, sister of Prof. F. W. Riesberg, and organist of the 
Universalist Church, has returned 
Erie, Pa. 

Under the occasional direction of Prof. W. J. Stevens, a male quartet 


home after several weeks’ visit at 


furnishes appreciative music at the Sunday afternoon meetings of the Y. M. 
C. A. 

The Wasg for last week contains a portrait and short biography of the 
Rev. E. D. Reed (Dyfed), who has just arrived in this country and is to ad- 
judicate, at the Eisteddfod in January. 
Welsh music friends who are always so zealous in this annua! musical 


This will be gratifying to the many 


gathering, and which proves such a grand success every year. 

The engagement of Professor Lombard’s orchestra at the New American 
and Spring House, Richfield Spa, terminated last week, Thursday evening. 
Mons, Lombard will manage the Blumenberg Concert Company for the sea- 
son of 1885-6. 
the company will consist of Mlle. Emelia Benic, soprano, and Senor Carlos 
Serrano, the Mexican pianist. The first concert was given at Richfield Spa 
last Luesday evening. The company will make a tour of the principal cities 
of the South and West as well as New York. 

Probably the musical event of the season, one 


Besides Louis Blumenberg, the well-known violoncellist, 


that so largely interested 
Uticans as well as people of the vicinity, owing to its local character, was 
the Paddon request concert, which was held at the Opera House last Wed- 
nesday evening before a large and select audience. Master Paddon was ably 
assisted by the Blumenberg Concert Company, which added largely to the 
entertainment, Expectation, which was universally high, was more than 
realized. The program was carried out the letter, viz.: 
Marche Triomphale 

Valse Brillante, ‘‘ La Benic’ 

Romance et Bolero 


‘“* Last Hope” 


Danela 
Gottschalk 


Danse Hollandaise ..Dunkler 


Blumenberg. 
** Jewel Song,” from ** Faust” pap “e 
Mile. Benic. 


Third Concerto 


. Gounod 
. Vieuxtemps 
Servais 


: Sraga 
y Mile, Benic. 
Obligato by Master Paddon. 

The orchestra opened the entertainment satisfactorily, as usual. The sec- 
ond number was the “ Valse Brillante,” by Mile Although she isa 
perfect stranger to a Utica audience, she won favor and at the conclusion was 
heartily encored, She responded with ‘* Variations,” by Proch, in which she 
displayed wonderful powers of execution, Her voice is pure and very highly 


Benic. 
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cultivated. In her last number, the “‘ Angel Serenade,” gave a fitting close 
to the entertainment 

Senor Serrano, the eminent pianist, gave the solo, “* Last Hope,” in a man- 
ner which attained so close attention of the audience that a pin could be 
heard to drop. His knowledge is perfect in the art, and his expression and 
easy manner were the marked features he displayed. Asan accompanist he 
ranks among the best. He was heartily encored. 

As to Mr. Blumenberg, for the wonderful manner in which he played 
upon his favorite instrument words cannot express the brilliant qualities he 
It is fitting that he should be termed ‘‘the greatest violoncellist 
of his time.” Words cannot express the wonderful manner in which he cap- 
tivated his audience, encore after encore being a manifestation of the appre- 
A vast audience would give Blumenberg a 


possesses. 


ciation in which he was held. 


reception should he decide to visit Utica again, 
Of course Master Paddon was the attraction of the evening to those who 





knew him and to eines who eet never seen him, The fiaier had heard 
him play before he went to Paris, and considered him then as remarkable, 
while the latter were ignorant of the boy’s wonderful genius, save only as 
to what had been seen in the public press and heard through public talk. 
Anticipation ran high, and suffice it to say it was fully met. As the boy ap- 
peared upon the stage in his knickerbockers, he looked only ten or twelve 
years, although he is only a year or two older. Master Paddon has acquired 
all the mastery that is found in old reputed artists. 
and in a few years more will be looked upon by the world as a great artist. 
Although only a student of the Paris Conservatory of Music, he ncw sur- 
passes most all of the old orchestra leaders of the day. In his first selection 
he surprised all by the perfect clearness and uniform smoothness of his 
tones. He plays with manifested power in the heavy notes, and the staccato 
notes were very distinct. He responded to a hearty encore with a cavatina 
by Raff, which was well rendered. He was heartily applauded and presented 


He is surely an artist, 
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with a large basket of flowers and a bouquet. In his next selection, Vieux- 
temp’s third concerto, he played with wonderful power and showed great 
skill. Again he was encored, and favored the audience with a reverie by his 
instructor, Professor Dancla. He again captivated his audience to a remark- 
able degree, Master Paddon is more than a musical prodigy. He possesses 
the soul of anartist. If he makes the advancement in the future that he 
has in the past he will shine as a star in the musical world, as one of the first 
magnitude. 

The musical treat, as a whole, was probably one of the best ever given in 
Utica Master Paddon leaves here next month for Paris, where he will re- 
sume his studies, and the best wishes of a host of friends go with him. 

gentleman in this city, unknown to the general public, has expressed 
his intention to a reporter of the Heradd of writing a book, entitled “ Lost 
Art of Making Violins.” He states that he is waiting to receive some 
assurance that the book is wanted before giving it to the public. 

He claims to have discovered the secret known to the manufacturer of the 
Cremona and Stradavari. H KIRKE, 















THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY, 


Boston, Nlass., or Kansas City, Mo. 


r better still—to call on us. 





Oo AND IN 


Da 


American Organs 


———~ ban wee LIN 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF TONE, 
BEAUTY OF CASE, 
PERFECTION IN MECHANISM 


ENDURING QUALITIES. 











pied territory are earnestly invited to write us for terms; 


Our new styles are very attractive, and dealers in unoccu- 


for their money as can be had East or West. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 





Or 


We will assure them as good value 





NEW STYLES. 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Fiano Manufacturer 


o=-ZO THE“ 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, 
COBLENZ, GERMANY. 


1880-—-DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION—First Prize for Grand Pianos. 
1880—DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION—First Prize for Upright Pianos. 
1881—MELBOURNE EXHIBITION—First Prize, Gold Medal. 
1883—AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION—Grand Diploma of Honor for Grand Pianos. 
1883—AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION—Grand Diploma of Honor for Upright Pianos. 
(Only Highest Distinction for the whole Kingdom of Prussia.) 
1884—LONDON EXHIBITION—Member of the Jury; Not Competing. 
1885—ANTWERP EXHIBITION—First Prize; Grand Diploma of Honor for 


Grand Pianos. 
1885—ANTWERP EXHIBITION—First Prize; 
Upright Pianos, 


TESTIMONIALS FROM 
Liszt, Maszkowski, 
Servais, Thalberg, Wagner and Mme. 


Abt, Brahms, Von Biilow, Jaell, 


Clara Schumann, 


Express the opinion that these pianos possess incomparable beauty of 
tone, have an elegant touch and remarkable ¢ arability, 





Grand Diploma of Honor for 


Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 


first-class instruments. 





ORGANS: 

Highest Hon- 
ors at ail Great 
World's Exhi- 
bitions for eigh 
teen years. One 
hundred styles, @ 
$22. to $900. 
For Cash, Easy 
Payments 
ot 





a ata- 





Mason & Hamlin 





ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


154 Tremont Sty Boston. 46 E.14th St, (Union Sq, N. ¥. 
ny ey: eal 


| ia SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Mu- 
PIANOS: 
New mode of 
Stringing. Do 
not require one- 
quarter as 
much tuning as 
Pianos on the 
prevailing 


sicaL Courtgr, 25 East r4th Street, New York, 





*wrest-pin™ | ame SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 
bb AI. — 
0) 

9 of tone (beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner’s 
Hearty § urability. 


“Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tue 


Musicat Courigr, 25 East 14th Street, New York, 
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Professional Cards. 
AUGUST A. WOLFF, 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 








MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher, 207 East 116th st., N. Y. 


sty ocal and 


JOHN BAYER, 
piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
Mr. FREDERICK 
Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 


Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., 


LAX, 


also Solo Flageolet., 
Address, Office 
New York. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York, 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio, 
Address Geo. . Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East ba ca Street, New York “y. 


we: ey CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Sec ond Avenue, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address $97 Union Square, New York, 


CARL ALVE Ss, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. sth Street, 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New ¥ ork, 


T HEODORE su’ r RO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 
Street (Bennett Building), New York. 


Nassau 


STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Ade iress, Steinway Hall, New York, 


A. E. 


Baritone. 


F RE DE RICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 
Sreinway Hatt, New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted, 
roth street. 


Mr. AD. M, FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address 107 E. 





ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, wy ig ~~ Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wo. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE. ; 


Literary work of all kinds. Writing words for 
music a specialty. 


54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Dille:’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 


Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York, 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Militar Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions.’ Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 
Address, 170 State Street, a 








DR. L. H, F RIE DBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’ 8 or at pupil's residence. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Geo. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive — in the art of piano playing. 
References : G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada ‘& Lo. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 





MME. LOUISE GAGE- COURTNEY 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction, 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 


112 Fifth Avenue, City. 





. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 


and MSS. revised for publication, Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Dealer in Fine Violins. Italian, French, Germa 


and other makers. 


Address, 364 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EL EANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 

109 East r7th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address. 


Residence: 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courter 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contralto. Address Musicat 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Courter 











JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


—— WE MANUFACTURE 


rand, Upright and Squares 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
SRUSELaNeS or Pp SEEER INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANO 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 





233 & 235 E. Twenty-first St., 
NEW TORE 
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NEAR onans * UNCTION 


RAILROAD. 
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ACCURACY, 
PROMPTITUDE. 





HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, 


eo 





Award, 





Paxis Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL Exuteition, 1879-1880—First and Spe- 
cial Degree of Mex: 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881—Four First 
Orders of Merit, two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Corron Exposition, 1881—Highest 











<a 
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also Second Degree of Merit. 
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class typographical work. 


the finest catalogue or book. 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


: —+— = 
AWARDS 


Publications, Printing 


—AND<— 


126 and 128 Quane Street, Corner Church, Mew ork. 





FULL COUNT, 
FAIR DEALING. 














Apecaipe Exutsition, 1881:—Tw2 Special First and two First 
Degrees of Merit, two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 

Cincinnati InpustriAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award. 

New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL Exutsttion, 1882—One Gold 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards. 

Catcutta Exutsirion, 1883—Silver Medal. 
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HE importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 

Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 

or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


—=<% HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, ==— 


Circulars, Catalogues 
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HARDMAN, PECK & C 


—-~- 


The Hardman Piano 
Selected 


BY THE PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY EXHIBITION, 


Philadelphia Pianos 
Rejected. 


AN IMPORTANT PATENT. 


HE Franklin Institute Novelty Exhibition which has 
T just opened in Philadelphia will display the largest 
aggregation of novelties in all artistic and industrial 
branches that have ever been exhibited under one roof 
in this country. The managers of the exhibition have 
made it the chief aim to exclude articles which do not 
contain a novel feature, and it appears that they have 
been successful in collecting an exhibit which will be 
rare and really novel. 

It will gratify the many friends and admirers of the 
Hardman piano to learn that a new patent attachment, 
lately added to these instruments, is of such value and 
importance and so novel in character that the managers 
of the Philadelphia Novelty Exhibition have decided 
that the Hardman piano is the only instrument that is 
entitled to exhibition in the Novelties, and a large space 
has been provided in the Exhibition Building, where a 
full line of Hardman pianos will be placed 

Ihe patent alluded to consists of a stop-attachment 
which presses against the hammer-rail, and consequently 
the hammers, and reduces the striking distance of the 
hammers. This stop can be used at will and is entirely 
independent of the general mechanism of the instru- 
ment, but its effect is that the player can practise upon 
It is al- 
ways urged as one of the great objections to piano play- 


the piano and hear only a minimum of tone. 


ing and practising that the constant recurrence of the 
same passages and the repetitions of the same composi- 
tions Cause great annoyance to those who are compelled 
This 
new attachment to the Hardman piano obviates that 


to listen, and we must admit that such is the case. 
evil. 

But a yet more important point of advantage which 
the patent gives the piano lies in the fact that by reduc- 
ing the striking distance or blow of the hammer, it also 
reduces the effect of the blow upon the felt and saves it 
in wear. A pupil is therefore enabled to practise on the 
Hardman piano without wearing the instrument as much 
as is usually the case. It saves tuning and makes the 
touch agre¢ able to the child. 

This is an immense advantage to the firm of Hard- 
Peck & Co., and will give their agents an addi- 


point. The agents who are now control- 


man, 
tional strong 
ling the sales of the Hardman are among the most active 
In Philadelphia, W. D. Dutton 


& Co, have made a great success of the Hardman pianos, 


men in the piano trade. 


constantly being sold to the best families of 
On the 


which are 


that city. strength of the exhibition of Hard- 
man pianos at the Novelties Exhibition and the advan- 
tage thus secured, there is no doubt that Hardman pianos 
will be sold in still larger numbers in that city than 
heretofore 


The Pittsburgh agency, which also controls all West- 








ern Pennsylvania, is in the hands of the large house of 
Mellor, Hoene & Henricks, who have built up such an 
enormous trade in Hardman pianos that they now order 
them by the car-load. The sales of Hardman pianos in 
Western Pennsylvania exceed those of any other piano 
manufacturers, and this is due to the instruments and 
the agents, Messrs. Mellor, Hoene & Henricks. In 
Tennessee and Missouri a large trade is done in Hard- 
man pianos under the control of Jesse French, in Nash- 
ville and his agency in Memphis, which is managed by 
O. K. Houck and the St. Louis firm of the Field-French 
Piano and Organ Company, 

Carl Hoffman, at Leavenworth, Kan., is one of the 
most enthusiastic agents of the firm and S, A. Ward, 
Newark; Anderson & Co., Brooklyn, and Root & Son’s 
Music Company, Chicago, all push the Hardman piano, 

D.S. Johnston & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, are now 
doing a heavy business in that city and section with the 
Hardman pianos. The system of advertising in vogue 
with this firm is very elaborate, and by making the 
Hardman the leading feature in it, they have given that 
piano a great prestige at once. J. T. Wamelink, of 
Cleveland, is doing handsomely with the Hardman, 
which he sells in larger numbers than any other piano. 

White, Smith & Co. are the Boston agents of the 
Hardman, and outside of Boston there is now a field for 
enterprising dealers to push the Hardman piano, as the 
firm has territory in New England at its disposal. 

Frese & Sons, of Dallas, Tex., and George W. Chatter- 
ton, Jr., of Springfield, Ill., have the Hardman pianos as 
leaders, and in Detroit the Detroit Music Company is 
pushing those pianos with energy and with good results, 

Such are some of the houses that are controlling the 
destinies of the popular instrument which is the sub- 
ject of this article. Piano No. 30,000 has just been 
completed at the Hardman piano factory, and is a mag- 
nificent concert grand, with powerful tone and elegant 
touch, and altogether an instrument equally as well 
adapted for the home of an artist as it is for the concert 
room, where it should be placed to be properly appre- 
ciated. 

It will interest the trade to read the following article, 
taken from a Philadelphia paper. The Schomaker Pi- 
ano Company made application for space, which was 
refused : 


Shut Out of the Novelties. 


A LAWSUIT LIKELY OVER A REFUSED APPLICATION FOR SPACE. 

A lawsuit against the officers and managers of the Franklin 
Institute is very probable, as the outcome of a refusal on the part 
of those in charge of the Novelties Exhibition to grant space to 
the Schomacher Piano Company. 
response to an invitation, made application for space, soon after 
receiving a copy of the rules and regulations which were to gov- 
ern the matter, and on April 27 it received notification that its 
application had been received. Nothing further was heard from 
the institute until August 12, when Mr, Charles Bullock, chair- 
man of the committee on space, sent the company a printed cir- 
cular letter, informing them that he was unable to grant the space 


It seems that the company, in 


desired. 

Immediately upon receipt of this, Colonel Gray, the president 
of the Schomacher Company, wrote to Mr. Bullock, regretting 
the action of the committee, because to be excluded, he said, 
would not only be a great disappointment, but would involve a 
serious loss, 

** Our exhibit above all others,” he wrote, ‘‘ will be of a most 
novel character, and so fitting within the purpose and object of 
the proposed exhibition that I cannot for a moment believe that 
you would intentionally leave us out. We were among the earliest 
to come to your call and one of the first to apply for space, as the 
papers will show, and any space granted to any other party after 
the date of our application would surely show either favoritism 
or some cause unexplained. I sincerely trust this will receive 
your prompt attention, because of the outrageous treatment this 
company received at the 1874 exhibition, after having made a fine 
and costly display and thereby largely contributed to the finan- 
cial success of the Institute, and after having made a splendid 
fight and victory were unjustly deprived of the award accorded 
by the jury.” 

No reply being received to this, Colonel Gray placed the mat- 
ter in the hands of his counsel, ex-Judge Amos Briggs, who 
wrote on August 20 to the officers of the Franklin Institute, de- 
tailing the Schomacher Company’s grievances. ‘* You cannot, 
in my opinion,” he added, ‘‘ revoke your accepted invitation with- 
out liability to the Schomacher Company for the damages they 
have incurred in the premises, and I am requested to inform you 
that they will not submit without seeking legal redress, unless 
you reconsider your recall of the agreement to give them space 





to exhibit. * * * They (the company) will be entirely satis- 
fied if your Institute will adhere to the original agreement and 
give the Schomacher Company reasonable space in the exhibition. 
If, however, you will not permit this to be done, the question 
will have to be settled in court, where the rights of both parties 
will be duly defined.” 

Dr. Wahl, secretary of the Institute, replied to this, acknowl- 
edging its receipt and stating that it would be laid before the 
Board of Managers at their next meeting. Since that time noth- 
ing has been heard from the Institute. 

The exhibition from which the Schomacher Company has been 
shut out opens to-morrow. 

Should the threatened litigation ensue it would be 
necessary for the Schomaker Piano Company to show 
in the first place that there was an ulterior motive on 
the part of the directors of the exhibition in rejecting 
the application, and the company must also show wherein 
its pianos are novelties. As far as we know there is no 
novelty in the Schomaker Piano, unless the company re- 
fers to its “ gold” strings, as they are denominated by 
the company, and it is our opinion that these are not 
novelties ; furthermore, a chemical substance put on a 
string may interfere with the freedom of vibration. 





E regret to learn that there seems to be a disposi- 

tion on the part of several piano manufacturers to 

speak in derogatory terms of the method of construction 
of the Mason & Hamlin uprights. We have just heard of 
a case where a retail customer was told by a manufac- 
turer of this city that the ‘‘ Mason & Hamlin Stringer was 
a failure,” that “the screw system did not work,” Xc. 
The customer in question replied, as all common-sense 
customers would reply, we think, that his confidence in 
the house of Mason & Hamlin was such that he could not 
believe they would make the claim for their piano, which 
they now are most emphatically making, if it were an in- 
ferior instrument; that he could not believe the Mason & 
Hamlin piano a failure. We will say here that the 
Mason & Hamlin piano, as now made, is unquestionably 
a very fine instrument. That the public are rapidly 
ascertaining this to be the case is shown by the fact that 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin have just purchased two lots 
of land containing 13,600 square feet, adjoining their 
Cambridge property, on which they are at once to build, 
the demand for their improved uprights being now so 
large that a second addition to the factory has become 
imperative. Mason & Ham- 
lin most heartily on the success they are having with 


We congratulate Messrs. 


their new uprights. 

Our chief reason for writing, however, is to condemn 
most severely the practice indulged in by some manu- 
facturers of running down their competitors. It is ex- 
ceedingly poor policy, to say the least, besides being 
wholly inconsistent with gentlemanly and manly action. 
Let every manufacturer praise his own wares as highly 
as he conscientiously can, but never speak in derogatory 
terms of the instruments of others. 


At the Piano. 

Before the ivory keys she sat 

And touched the notes—but all of that 

Was much like other people at 4 
A grand piano ; 

But suddenly, when all was still, 

Across my heart there came a thrill, 

Responsive to a mellow trill 
Of soft soprano, 





Then all seemed changed. The little room 
Was fragrant with a faint perfume, 
As if a rose-bush burst in bloom 

And showed a blossom ; 
’T was only one, I knew full well— 
How happily it seemed to dwell, 
While first it lifted, then it fell 

Upon her bosom. 


Outstretched a little was her chin, 

A solitary dimple in, 

Which seemed to say, ‘‘ When I begin 
To change and alter, 

Beware! Young Cupid lurketh near!” 

Alas! I did not choose to hear, 

And soon my lips a timid ‘* Dear’ 
Began to falter. 


And on, and on, throughout that song— 
The notes now faint, now clear and strong— 
My heart grew restless, till ere long 
I touched her shoulder. 
The finger from the white keys dropped— 
Down from her lips the songster hopped, 
The music note by note was stopped, 
And then I told her, 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in the San Francisco Argonaut, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” rs Received First Medal of Merit and 
= Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 

















Pianos is recognized and acknowl- . . 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as js Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are ee bility and finish. Have the indorse~ 
becoming more extensively known. rr . . » ment of all leading a artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“a. NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 i St., Boston, Mass. 
TO PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


TH BROTHERHOOD ‘“TECHNICON.” a Ca 


Pronounced by leading musicians to be the most novel and perfect appliance ever 
invented for developing the hand for piano playing. 
































Moe. Teresa CArreSo says: “ No one who gives ita Cone trial can fail to agree with me that it is 
the best invention that has ever been placed before pianists, to help the hands to acquire all that constitutes 
a mastery of the instrument.” . 

* All students of the pianoforte ought to have one,’’—S. B. Mitts. 

“] am more than pleased with this * product of intelligence.’ ’’— Wm. H. SHerwoop. 

“The Technicon marks an epoch in pianistic art.’’"—F REDERIC ARCHER, 

The “ Technicon” is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the 
hand’s mechanism, together with its system of nerves, so as to render the hand sensitively subjective to the 
will-power, thereby giving that command of expressive touch and its resultant quality of tone so requisite to 
the pianoforte player. It gives quicker results and greater technical power than can be obtained by key 
board exercise. (2 Circulars free on application. 

Mr. Krotherhcod’s Treatise upon the ** Development of the Hand” and ** The Theories upon which the 
Technicon is based,”’ sent to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, J. PFRIEMER, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York. PIANO-FORTE 


JAR DINE & SON, + ESTABLISHED 1836.- HAMMER * COVERER, 
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Tur WILCOX — WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ pas 1k as in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


COR EE SAP See WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 
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honest arto tastruments| YONA, Square and Upright Piano-F artes ig Sage reg 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” Pianos. 


ISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS. 'g 


EST? 1840. 


Py , S GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


83 Union Square, N. Y, 
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Musical Instruments at the Antwerp 
Exposition, and List of Awards. 


) ise judge from their representation, or rather ab- 
sence of representation, at Antwerp, the musical instrument 
makers of all nations are getting tired of exhibitions, tired of 
medals or of juries or of—who knows what? The fact is that 
they are numerically but poorly represented there, and that with 
the Germans, for instance, as well as with the English, their 
great and truly representative houses—those of concert grand 
fame, such as Bechstein, Rud. Ibach Sohn, Bliithner, Broad- 
wood and others——distinguish themselves through absence. In 
the case of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, the house of 
Brinsmead, of London, is the only one that has thought it worth 
What there is of musical instruments is quite 
creditable, but nothing extra, just like the whole exhibition itself, 


while to exhibit. 


with the possible exception of the interesting exhibit in machines. 
Predominant in numbers and display are the French, with Erard 
and Pleyel, Wolf & Co, at their head, and a host of smaller and 
smallest firms following, among which the only one that makes a 
The qual- 
ity of the grand pianos exhibited by the afore-named two great 
firms is decidedly below what their reputation had justified us 
to expect of them, and the cases of the uprights, which in the 
German department show good taste and correct style, are in the 
French department throughout rather ugly and awkward—at 
least, according to American standard. It is also worthy of 
notice that the French—at least, some of their foremost houses— 


tolerably good piano is the firm of Gaveau, of Paris. 


seem to awake to the truth which there is in full iron frames and 
heavy strings and hammers, They have been studying, not with- 
out profit, the many German models which have already invaded 
the sacred soil of France ; and none too early either, for German 
pianos had really commenced making good headway even on this 
difficult ground, and unless checked by a decided progress and 
great activity in the ranks of French piano manufacturers would 
have seriously interfered with that industry in France. 

Of the German manufacturers the best exhibit is made by Carl 
Mand, of Coblenz, who also received the highest award. His 
grand piano is fine in every respect, and the uprights are good 
tasteful cases. Schiedmayer & Sdéhne, of Stutt- 
gart, who was also honored with the diplome d'honneur, likewise 


instruments in 
make a good showing, and so does Mann, of Bielefeld, who car- 
F, Adam, of Crefeld, and Knake Bro- 
thers, of Munster, exhibited good uprights. The former received 
a gold medal, the latter for some reasons were hors de concours. 
Welte & Séhne, in Freiburg, make a good exhibit of automatic 
and orchestrians, They are using the Gally system of 
perforated paper instead of the former heavy cylinders for their 
orchestrions. 


ried off a gold medal. 


organs 


The Belgian manufacturers, what there is of them, are all 
there, of course, more from patriotism, one should judge, than 
vecause they have anything much to show. The house of I. Oor, 
of Brussels, however, shows a very good grand piano, aud the 
house of Giinther, of the same city, an elegantly cased grand 
piano with hand-painting in the style of Louis XVI., the instru- 
ment being valued at 25,000 francs, 7. ¢., $5,000. 

From England, there is, as we said before, only Brinsmead, 
who has a very good grand piano on exhibition, and who, as there 
was absolutely no competition, of course carried off the highest 
award. For the same reason, perhaps, this great honor was also 
bestowed on the Dominion Organ and Piano Company, of Bow- 
manville, Ont., Canada, which, with three very satisfactory cabinet 
organs, stands alone in the field of musical instruments, so far as 
Canada is concerned. 

In the Russian department the excellent grand piano of Schroe- 
der, of St. Petersburg, calls for favorable comment. From Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Italy there are also a few representatives, 
and the pianos from this latter country are noteworthy more on 
account of their really cheap price than because of their good 
The United States are non est, to use 
this most elegant of phrases. 


juality or other merits. 
A very agreeable feature of the musical instruments depart- 
With the excep- 
tion of an occasional recital, such as we heard by the excellent 
pianist, de Kiva-Berni, on the Schroeder grand, they have no pan- 


ments of Antwerp is their sepulchral silence. 


demonium days, the exhibitors seem to be never there, visitors 
are not overabundant, and besides the occasional jingle of a 
music-box, you hear nothing but the rhythmic snoring of the 
dusters and explainers, whose services will afterwards be charged 


for at terrific rates. This is very pleasant, indeed ; it does away 


with the necessity for the countless nerve protectors, mute pedals, 

ilenciose registers, which are constantly invented, and it should 
be generally adopted, at least at exhibitions. Pianos do credit to 
their names if you only leave them and their makers alone. 

One of the few instruments worth mentioning in the Austrian de- 
partment was a double grand, invented and exhibited by A. Cafol, 
of ‘Trieste, as it is by far the craziest, most unjustified and most | 
God-forsaken thing that a thoroughly cracked-brain ever inflicted 
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the possession of the pedals, no staving in of ribs, and above all, 
the great danger of fingers becoming seriously and lastingly en- 
tangled, to the detriment and interruption of the music which so 
often happens in four-hand play, even between persons of youth- 
ful age and even of opposite sexes, is thereby wholly obviated. 

An invention of some importance for students or others who 
need pedal practice but have no organ at their command, is the 
pedal piano invented by Mr. Frederic Rummel, of Antwerp. 
This gentleman is the agent for Steinways, Rud. Ibach Sohn, 
Brinsmead, and others, and is the largest dealer in musical instru- 
ments in that city. His invention seemed to me to be superior 
to all those that have forrherly been made in this line, inasmuch 
as the previous ones had, among others, this great fault, that the 
pedals were attached to the keyboard, and consequently were not 
independent. If you struck a note with the finger, you could not 
use it any more for the foot, and wice versa. Mr. Rummel’s 
pedal, however, is constructed independently of the keyboard, and 
has its own action, which can be attached to all upright, square 
and grand pianos. When not used, the pedal-board can be 
pushed back into the piano, and consequently does not take up 
much space, The price also is very reasonable, as Mr. Rummel 
asks only 300 frs. ($60) for his instrument. 

The following is a complete list of the awards for musical in- 
struments and publications : 

Diplomas of Honor. 
GERMANY. 
Pe” PEE Sr St oP ee Fe ye -Piancs 
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on mankind, ‘Two small grand pianos in one ungainly four-cor- 
nered case not unlike a baker’s trough, the two keyboards on op- 
How many sounding-boards and 
sets of strings there are in it I did not stop to ascertain, for 
somebody opened it just when I passed, and I fled, fearing that 
But one redeeming trait it has after all. 
As the two players are seated opposite each other, and beyond | 
kissing range, it is the very thing for lovers and married couples 

or for husband and mother-in-law to practice on. They need not 

twist their necks to look at each other ; the fingers and elbows 

and knees have full sway; there is no fighting with the feet for | 


posite ends of the machine, 


it might be set going. 
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As to the further list of silver and bronze medals, as well as 
honorable mention, with which the jury has been even more lib- 
eral than as with the award of the aforenamed higher honors, we 
will spare the enumeration both to ourselves and to our readers. 





ORGAN WORKS IN FLAMES. 





Destruction of the Factory of the Smith 
American Organ Company. 


A LOSS WHICH MAY REACH $120,000, 








E find the following important and, at the same 
time, unwelcome information in last Saturday’s Boston 
Herald : 

One of the most stubborn and destructive fires that the Boston 
Fire Department has been called upon to meet for a long time 
occurred in the extensive factory of the Smith Organ Company, 
at No. 531 Tremont street, early last evening (Friday), and, al- 
though the firemen made a most determined fight, they were only 
successful in saving the lower part of the building, the entire 
roof and upper parts being destroyed. 

The building was a four and a half-story brick structure, sur- 
mounted by a mansard roof, fronting on Tremont street at its 
junction with Montgomery street. It has a frontage of 100 feet 
on the latter street and of go feet on Clarendon street. In the 
centre of the Montgomery or Tremont street front of the build- 
ing is a slight projection, which is carried up above the main roof, 
forming a sort of tower, and dividing the building apparently into 
two wings. 

About 6:40 o'clock Patrolman Knowles of the fifth division dis- 
covered flames on the third floor of the right wing of the Tremont 
street front, and pulled in an alarm from box 3, located at the 
corner of Tremont and Dartmouth streets. At the same time 
Watchman John Ward pulled in an alarm from box 71, located 
inside the building. In consequence, some of the apparatus 
received 93 and some 71 on their tappers. This caused some 
delay, a portion of the brigade not reaching the fire as soon as 
they otherwise would havedone. When Capt. Martin of chemical 
company 2 arrived on the scene, seeing the headway the fire was 
under, and knowing the nature of the contents of the structure, he 
pulled in a second alarm, and about half an hour later a third 
alarm was ordered. ‘The rapidity with which the alarms sounded, 
and the brilliant glare which illuminated the heavens, gave indica- 
tions that a large fire was in progress, and soon an immense throng 
of spectators was attracted to the scene. From every avenue of 
approach the crowd surged into the large square in front of the 
building and completely blocked the streets, retarding the firemen 
in their work, and also hindering the approach of the apparatus, 
which were arriving faom all sections of the city. The force of 
police on hand at the start was far from adequate to handle. 

The Immense Throng of Spectators, 
who completely filled Tremont, Montgomery and Clarendon 
streets, Warren avenue and a large vacant lot in the rear, but 
upon the arrival of the details sent out upon the third alarm, the 
streets were roped off, the crowds driven back and the firemen 
given room in which to work. 

Upon the arrival of the firemen the whole of the third floor of 
the right-hand wing of the Tremont street front was a sheet of 
flame. Long tongues of fire were shooting out of the windows, 
both front and rear. The firemen made an attack from ladders 
in front and rear, while long lines of hose were carried up the 
stairways and the flames fought from within. For a time it 
seemed as if the department would be successful in confining the 
flames to this floor ; but about seven o'clock, in spite of the fire- 
men, they worked their way to the fourth floor and spread with 
lightning-like rapidity, and soon this floor, also, was a veritable 
furnace. Nothing daunted, the firemen fought inch by inch, and 
it seemed as though they were gradually getting the best of it. 
But gradually the flames had been working their way through a 
hallway on the fourth floor in the centre of the building, and 
soon they appeared ata window in the rear of the Clarendon 
street wing, while huge volumes of dense, black smoke rolled 
from every window of the upper part of the building and from 
under the cornice of the roof; in fact, the entire roof looked like 
a smoking volcano. As the flames appeared at the window of the 
Clarendon street wing they were at once attacked with streams 
carried up a fire-escape, from ladders and from the ground, and 
were soon driven back, but only fora short time. Meanwhile, 
the flames had gathered renewed headway in the fourth floor of 
the right-hand wing of the main building, while from a small 
room in the extreme end of the third floor, rear, an unbroken 
column of flame was pouring, which the water seemed to have no 
effect upon, and, as was afterward learned, was caused by the 
burning of a heavy stock of celluloid keys. The flames which 
fora time had been subdued in the Clarendon street wing now 
broke forth afresh, and soon the fourth floor of this wing was 

A Seething Mass of Flame. 

In an incredibly short space space of time the entire roof of 
this wing was in flames, and long tongues of fire were shooting 
into the air above the building and casting a lurid glare over the 
whole southern section of the city. About this time the water 
tower, which had been telephoned for, arrived and was placed on 
Clarendon street, where it did excellent service, pouring floods of 
water into the upper portions of the buildings. It was not long 
before the effects of this volume of water became apparent, and 
the flames here began gradually to succumb. All this time the 
fire was working its way through the roof into the Montgomery 
street front, and slowly but surely it was creeping along inside, 
until about 8:30 o’clock it burst from the entire roof of the Mont- 
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gomery street side. At the same time the upper floor on the 
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Clarendon street wing fell in with a dull thud, and clouds of 
sparks shot for at least fifty feet into the air. By this time it 
was evident that the fire had reached its height, and gradually it 
began to die out. ‘Torrents of water were being poured into the 
building from all sides, and the flames, which for two and a half 
hours had held high carnival, were under control by 9:30 o’clock 
and were finally extinguished by ten o’clock, although the all-out 
signal was not given until midnight. 

The building was used entirely for the manufacture of organs. 
The basement was used as a packing room and for general stor- 
age purposes. The first floor in the centre, was the business 
office of the company, and the wing on the right was used as a 
wareroom and salesroom, and here were stored some fifty to 
seventy-five completed organs and a few pianos, while in the ex- 
treme end of this wing were the private offices of the managers 
of thecompany. To the left of the entrance, and extending the 
whole length of the Clarendon street wing, on the first floor was 
the mill room, filled with costly machinery, where the cases are 
made. It contained a heavy stock of lumber and cases in process 
of manufacture. The second floor of the Clarendon street wing 
was the trimming room, in which were a large number of cases 
about completed and ready for the varnishers, also costly machin- 
ery ; while the Tremont street side was divided into a number of 
small rooms for tuning pnrposes, a large storeroom for the hard- 
ware used in the factory, and the office of the superintendent of 
the works, James M. Wason. The third floor entire was the 
action room. On this floor was an immense stock that in the 
Clarendon street end is damaged considerably by heat and by fire, 
while that in the Tremont street wing is entirely destroyed. The 
fourth floor, on the Clarendon side, was used as a machine shop 
in part and a tuning and reed room. The fire made almost a 
clean sweep, and on top of what little was left lies the debris of 
the floor above. In the Tremont street end, which was used in 
part for a tuning room and the gilders’ shop, everything is practi- 
cally destroyed. The upper story of all, in the Clarendon street 
wing, was used as the oil and varnish room, and the Tremont 
street wing 9s the rubbing room, in which nothing whatever is 
left. 

No reliable estimate of the loss and insurance can be made, as 
the proprietors, who were present, positively refused to give any 
information in regard to the value of the property, the amount of 
stock on hand or their insurance. After athorough inspection of 
the premises by insurance men, firemen and others who have a 
fair idea of the value of this kind of property, they place the ap- 
proximate loss on stock, machinery, fixtures and workmen’s tools 
at about $100,000, and on the building, which is owned by the 
president and vice-president of the company, Samuel D. and 
Henry W. Smith, at about $20,000. The company, which is a 
stock one, employs about 109 hands, all of whom will be thrown 
out of employment, and many of whom lose all their tools, valued 
at from $50 to $150 a kit. The insurance is divided between a 
large number of companies, and was placed through the agency of 
Lincoln & Son, of Warren. and is said to be about the same as 
that held by them when a portion of the Clarendon street wing 
was destroyed in January, 1883, which was about $97,100, of 
which $39,300 was on the building and $17,8700n the machinery 


and engines. 








Later. 

THE LOSS NOT AS HEAVY AS FIRST ESTIMATED—THE INSURANCE. 

A visit to the Smith Organ Works, which were partly destroyed 
by fire Friday night, shows that the loss will not be as much as was 
at first anticipated, and will probably not exceed $75,000, if it 
reaches that amount. On this the company have the following 
policies of insurance : Machinery—Imperial, $326 ; City of Lon- 
don, $195.60 ; Orient of Hartford, $195.60; Howard of New 
York, $326 ; Union, $195.60 ; Merchants’, $163 ; Boylston Mu- 
tual, $163; Fire Association, $326; Queen of London, $326 ; 
Exchange of New York, $6,520; Spring Garden, $6,520; North 
American of Boston, $6,520 ; London and Provincial, $195.60; 
Lancashire, $326; Northern Assurance, $326 ; British American 
Association, $195.60 ; Buffalo German, $187; Equitable, $156 ; 
Merchants’, $250; Phoenix of Brooklyn, $312; Firemen’s of 
Newark, $187; German Merchants of New York,$187; Star, $187; 
Washington of Boston, $125 ; Citizens’ of New York, $312; Home, 
$312; Guardian, $250. On stock—Imperial, $274; City of London, 
$1,304.40; Orient of Hartford, $1,304.40; Howard of New 
York, $2,174; Union, $1,304.40; Merchants’, $1,087 ; Boylston 
Mutual, $1,087; Fire Association, $2,174; Queen of London, 
$2,174; Exchange of New York, $4,348 ; Spring Garden, $4,348; 
North American of Boston, $4,348; London and Provincial, 
$1,304.40; Lancashire, $2,174; Northern Assurance, $2,174; 
British American Association, $1,304.40 ; Buffalo German, $1,313; 
Equitable, $1,094; Merchants, $1,750; Phcenix of Brooklyn, 
$2,188; Firemen’s of Newark, $1,313; German Merchants of 
New York, $1,313 ; Star, $1,313; Washington of Boston, $875 ; 
Citizens’ of New York, $2,188; Home, $2,188; Guardian, 
$1,750. On building—Mercantile Fire and Marine, $2,500; 
Neptune, $2,500; Elliot, $2,500; Prescott, $1,500 ; Washing- 
ton, $1,300 ; Home, $2,500; Koyal, of Liverpool, $4,500; Fire- 
men’s, $2,700. 


Special Dispatch to “‘ The Musical Courier.” 


Boston, September 21.—Shall rebuild at once—fill 
orders in sixty days. 
SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY. 








Factory Hints. 

1. What is the best means of keeping a rest-pin in piano 
from jumping or not holding the string in tune? asks some one in 
the Scientific American.—A. Try wetting it with turpentine. If 
this does not work, use larger pins. 2. A good cement or glue 
for fastening on felt, &c., to the action ?—A. There is nothing bet- 
ter than first-class white glue. 3. A preparation for polishing the 
case ?—A. You do not state whether your piano-case has been var- 
nished and polished. If it has been once finished, you can give it a 
very good surface by rubbing it with a polish formed of equal parts 
of rather thick aleoholic shellac varnish and linseed-oil, keeping 
up the rubbing until the desired polish is secured. In view of the 
skill necessary to use this polish successfully, we advise a trial on 
something else before applying it tothe piano. 4. The reason 
a piano will not keep in tune, and remedy therefor ?—A. Either 
pad construction, unfavorable climate or bad usage, or all com- 


bined. We could not suggest a remedy without knowing the 
cause. 5. The most scientific model of tuning a piano ?—A. 
Consult works on pianos or experts in these matters. 

When it becomes necessary to trim a piece of rubber, it 
will be found that the knife will cut much more readily if dipped 
in water, 

Clean and oil leather belts without taking them off of their 
pulleys. If taken off they will shrink. Then a piece must be 
put into them and removed again after the belt has run a few 
days. 

Put a little carbolic acid in your glue or paste pot. It 
will keep the contents sweet for a long time. 

[We must differ somewhat from our esteemed contemporary, 
the Scientific American. Turpentine should never be used to 
keep a pin firmly in the pin-block. If the pin jumps or moves, 
the only thing to do is to put a larger-sized pin in place of 
the old one. —EpiTorR MusicaL Courier. 


The Philanthropic Project of Mr. 
Freeborn CG. Smith. 


HOSPITAL” TO BE ESTABLISHED 


THE ‘‘ BRADBURY MEMORIAL 
THROUGH HIS MUNIFICENCE—AN INSTITUTION IN WHICH 
PRACTIK 


WOMAN PHYSICIANS MAY 


HE building known for many years as Colored 
Primary No. 1, located on Willoughby avenue, near the jail, 
has been purchased by Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, the piano manu- 


facturer, and thoroughly remodeled. Out of respect to the mem- 


ory of his late friend and business predecessor he has named it 
“The Bradbury Memorial,” and he is now prepared to turn it 
over to the use of the public for some charitable purpose. The 
structure is of brick, and is three stories in height, with an im- 
posing front on Willoughby street. To the original building Mr. 
Smith has added a brick extension, which makes the structure 
about 100 feet in depth and 40 feet in width. 

When he first secured possession of the premises it was sug- 
gested that the building be turned over for mission purposes, but 
after much consideration on Mr. Smith's part he decided that it 
could be put to a better use. A lady physician of his acquaintance 
called his attention one day to the fact that although there were a 
large number of lady practitioners in the science of medicine, 
there was no hospital in the city where they could practise. Out 
of this conversation grew the owner’s determination to transform 
the building into an hospital where women could be cared for by 
physicians of their own sex, and all that is now wanted is some 
organization of philanthropic ladies to take charge of the manage- 
ment. Thescheme will admit of the attendance of trained female 
nurses from the School for Nurses attached to the City Hospital, 
and only lady physicians will be on the board of attending doc- 
tors. As soon as arrangements can be completed Mr. Smith pro- 
poses to fit out the interior of the building as a hospital should 
be fitted out. The ground floor will be reserved as a storage 
room, but the two upper stories will! be transformed into wards 
reception and operating rooms. It is Mr. Smith's intention to 
have the cooking apparatus on the top floor, so that the fumes 
necessarily arising from the culinary department will not annoy 
the patients in the main ward downstairs, When the board of 
management is fully organized Mr. Smith will make a full trans- 
fer of the property with conditions to be arranged between the 





contracting parties.— Brooklyn Daily Times. 














Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—— "Dae IN ae 


Hardman UprightssGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 





They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 


They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 








HARDMAN PECK" & CO: Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, (ith & {2th Aves, 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, (46 Fifth Avenue, above (9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE. 
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Kraemer has returned from Europe. 


—Sam Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers, is on his way East 


from California. 


H. A. Rugg, dealer in musical instruments, Lowell, Mass., 


has been attached. 


Mr. William Steinway is expected to leave Europe for this 


country on Saturday next. 


—Lucius Merrefield, piano and organ dealer, Worcester, Mass., 
is failed, and offers forty cents on the dollar. 


F, Engelhardt has patented a piano action, No. 325,041, and 


I, L. Stone has patented an opera chair, No. 325,283. 


Sohmer & Co. report business good, the sales at their New 
York warerooms on Monday embracing six pianos of various styles. 


Mr. Theodore Wenzlik, of 38 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E. D., 
has secured the agency of the Behning pianos, many of which are 
now in use in Brooklyn, Greenpoint and other places on Long 
Island. 

—T. F, Kraemer & Co., manufacturers and dealers in piano 
stools, covers, &c., have just received a new invoice of very hand- 
some scarfs in plush, plain and embroidered, for grand and up- 


right pianos, 


rhe proprietor of the Ocala House, Ocala, Fla., met Mr. 

Woodward, of Boston, in this city last week, and bought 
Woodward & Brown pianos from him, one grand, one 
square and one upright. 


Arthur 


three 


Sanders & Stayman, of Baltimore, in their card announcing 
the opening of their Washington branch, state that in the latter 
warerooms they will keep a full line of Decker Brothers J. & C. 
Vischer and new Estey pianos, and, of course, the Estey organs. 


-R. M. Walters, manufacturer of the Narvessen piano, has 
returned to the city from the Adirondacks, where he spent three 
weeks, Mr. Walters contemplates moving farther up town, as 
his present warerooms are not large enough to accommodate his 


rapidly increasing trade. 





—The widow of the late W. HL McDonald, who was well | 
known to the piano trade, and who conducted the piano and or- 
gan business in the Eastern District, Brooklyn, is a blind lady, 
who carries on the business of her husband successfully. Her 
wareroom is one of the largest in Brooklyn, E. D., and the upper 
floors of the building are divided into rooms suitable for classes in 
music or private instruction. 


—The Estey Piano Company have had so many orders for 
their instruments, which have only lately been offered to the pub- 
lic, but which have been received with so much favor, that the 
supply has not been equal to the demand, and the Estey Com- 
pany are using every exertion to keep up with their orders. 


—A music stool has been patented by Mr. George A. Ram- 
seyer, of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. It is so made as to be used with or 
without a back, and so that when the back is folded down it does 
not interfere with the ordinary use of the stool, and the stool may 
then be packed in a small space for shipment. 


—We know of a splendid piano and music business which is 
located in a city of about 200,000 population and which is for sale. 
The right man will find this an unequaled opportunity. Bad health 
is the reason for offering the business for sale. Address B. M., 
care of THE MUSICAL CouRIER. 

USIC CLERK WANTED.—Must have experience in the 
business, play piano we//, and read ordinary music at sight. 
Good position, but none need apply without above acquirements 
and good recommendations. 
R. DorRMAN & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

—John F, Statton’s new list of importations of musical instru- 
ments has just been issued; the new accordeons manufactured 
especially for this house are among the best in the market. 


—Horace Waters & Co. sold seven pianos at retail last Thurs- 
day and six on Friday. 








A Musical Merchandise Board of 


Trade. 

HERE was filed on Friday in the County Clerk’s 
office the certificate of incorporation of an organization 
calling itself ‘‘ The Musical Merchandise Board of Trade.” Its 
objects are stated to be to protect the trade from unjust exactions, 
to gather information as to the standing of merchants with a 
view to prevent fraudulent failures, to bring about uniformity in 
the customs of the trade and to promote friendly feeling among 

the members. 

The incorporators are Charles Bruno, Albert E. Benary, J. 
Howard Foote, Charles H. Parsons, August Pollman, Willy 
Sonntag, John F. Stratton and Charles A. Zoebisch, of New 
York ; Edmund V. Church, of the Root & Sons Music Company, 





Chintets John Cc. again, of Oliver Ditson & Co. and of John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston ; Patrick J. Healy, of Chicago and 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, of Cincinnati. 








W. J. Dyer & Brother’s Exhibit. 


HE St. Paul Pioneer Press says the following of 
the exhibit of W. J. Dyer & Brother at the Minnesota 
State Fair : 

““W. J. Dyer & Brother have in the main building an ex- 
hibition of musical instruments and everything pertaining thereto, 
which attracts every eye, and which will probably be as distinctly 
recalled, even by casual observers, as any feature of the great 
fair. In the broad double space which they occupy they display 
an amount and variety of costly instruments which would be a 
full stock in many a music house of considerable pretensions, and 
yet nothing seems crowded. It is all music—the walls and 
margins, the corners and centres, and all. Music is in the air, 
too, and as the presiding artists exhibit the qualities of the 
magnificent instruments the listener becomes in turn a convert to 
the Weber, the Behr Brothers and the Ernest Gabler pianos, and 
if he fails to decide on their comparative merits he is sure he will 
have one of them, unless, indeed, he selects at the warerooms of 
the house the wonderful Steinway. Then the organs: The 
Mason & Hamlin is the recognized favorite and well bears old 
acquaintance, while the Shoninger has many admirers. What 
an advantage it is, by the way, to deal with a house which does 
not try to push any one special make of instruments upon its 
customers, but rather presents so many of the solidly meritorious 
instruments for inspection and choice. Band men stand in 
admiration before the display of instruments in their line and 
nearly every one of them knows that this firm is headquarters in 
that line for a thousand or more miles around. Music boxes 
attract the eye and ear, and to enumerate all that is seen 
would give this item the proportions and appearance of an 
instrument catalogue. There is no legitimate musical want 
which W. J. Dyer & Brother cannot supply, and most of it is 
here in sample. It’s an attractive theme—this attractive display 
—but it is only an index to the great volumes open daily to all 
at the home houses, Nos, 148 and 150 East Third street, St. 
Paul, and at 408 and 410 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis. The 
extensive wholesale department is at the location first named. 
‘Grown up with the country,’ and ever in harmony with it, they 
have been apostles of musical culture in the Great Northwest for 
many a year, and the people are proud of the house and of its 
fair display here noted. It is to this firm that the Northwest is 
indebted for the monthly payment system for instruments, for 
they first introduced it here, and have thus enabled thousands to 
possess a luxury and ae otherwise to them unattainable.” 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE 


TRADE 
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THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 





SC Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 2s 





o 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


le AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE. 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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ILANO-FORTHS. 


wer CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 
NEW YORK. 





Factory, 


528 West 43d Street. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—- NEW YoRK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%«— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 














MANUFACTORY: 


4 Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





y Ewerson-Prano-Co. 


Manufacturers of oer — and COTTAGE 


'Piano-Fortes. 





MORE THAN 30, 000 WADE AND IN USE. 


i Bvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SBVEN YEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
—t+ WAREROOMS:: i 


7155 hmaerosiect Dock. 
R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ PIANO HARDWARI 9 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


m Nickel-P lating. Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
4 Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 





Patented. 








FAZELTON 








2h 








<> ae 
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>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, eo 


Nos. 384 & 386 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoRE. 








Tue LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO= 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 48d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRICES. 


ms and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 











HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streeta, San Franiscco, Cal. 


State and Adams Streets. Chicago: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 











JOHN FRG aor & BRO, 
Casi ‘lf 


fs of hy at 
Slot 
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: SS  . <= 
Artistic Imitations Of the 7m XS palin Models 4 a. 
oo 


Violins .Violoncellos & Double Basses repaired in a superior manner. 











Artists’ Bows and Fine Italian Strings, Wholesale and Retail. 








/STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


JOPITrA SOS. 


Pastone onl "Water béints, 338 and 340 East Sist § 3lst Street, New York. 





HREEBORN G. SMI", 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


The Old Reliable 
‘ONVIcaL 
«cMuUNneeyuUe:s 
®19219Y4 PIO eUL 


“BRADBURY” 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street, 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street, BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street, SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway, 
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i wo stow” WEAR TIN GUITARS wor rani 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. 


Madame De GON], 
| Mr. 


1. & COUPA, 


Mr. 


ilso in Europe 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 









They 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





















Keak 


Grand,; Square and Upright 


¢PLAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


THE 





ORGAN CO. 


ie 
FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRIGGSS 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 








PETERBORO, N. H. 
— Special Prices to the Trade. 
PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 
rhe latest and most practical Novelty in this line, 
What S. B. Mi , the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool 
New ¥ K, June 26, 1884 


Messrs. T. F. —- & CO., New York. 
Having seen and tric 1 your adjustable 
t with B 1 have much pleasure in 
fying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
W i most uiticularly recommend is the 
ty of it I think it will supersede 
Stools, For those who paeeves 


T. F. KRAEMER % C0, 


103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ecinway Hall, 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 

THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 











Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


eee ae 


Beh Fae te inte 


CIS 
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BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,< 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 
BILLINGS & CO., 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - + 76 5th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


EWSPAPER 
sult, be he experi- 


ovERnswe enced or otherwise. 


contains lists of newspapers and estimates 
ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
formatéon he requires, while for him who will 
invest one hundred thousand dolJars in ad- 
vertising, a scheme is indicated which will 
meet his every requirement, or can be made 
to do 80 by slight changes easily arrived at by cor- 
respondence. 149 editions have been issued. 
Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents, 
Write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10Spruce St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 





A book of 100 pages. 
The best book foran 
advertiser to con- 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


* 
Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 





ee” CATALOGUE FREE 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO 


FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





C. KURTZMA 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


» vrand, Square and Upright 





~PIANOFORTES, > 


106, 





108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 








— THE — 


M°TAMM ANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


cHRIST 


~SQUARE 











Send for Catalogue and 


of TONE, which is 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: 
REMARKABLY _ fine, 


“The QUALITY 
by its 


ONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 


h PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 





WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 




















F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


GUILD FA 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
§™ Correspondence Solicited 


HORACE WATERS & CD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
t®” AGENTS WANTED 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 





MASS. 














CHRISTIR & SON. 209 to 223 7, vith 4.2." 


NEW YORK, 











THE ———— COURIER. 


PACKARD ORGAN. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 
: FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





w~v#2 IT HAS NO 


SUPERIOR! —~ 


: NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ee meer 
lic 
‘has 





LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangeme 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my | ye have my pate 


,and March, 1878 whic sh 


action yh cast in one piece, patented May, 187 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








a 
BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powertul sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 





bility. 
——— 


GEO. STE ECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIA MNOS. 


5 
LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


a 








QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates. The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails. Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions’ Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de /’Evangile, PARIS, France. 


Agents for the United States—WM. TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 


Paris, - - - 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 
Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
Customer’s factory. Competition 


Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 











EsTABLISHED 1866, 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Foxcroft, Me. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRST-CLASS 


ORGANS, 


o Organ 
F} Cases 


AND 


“aameceaee” ACTIONS. 


the BeLMODt ana vie Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 





Ge” AGENTS WANTED. 





1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for List before buying. 
“‘BurX{ng a40jaq ysI7] 10} puss 


ORGAN CO,, Limited, ERIE, Pa, 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 





Largest Organ Pipe Facto Pactory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty ED made of ‘turnishing the ry ery Class 
D WORK, both Flue and Reed 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of “Organ 
Reve. Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








‘CHARLES E. ROGERS’ 





“© UPRIGHT PIANOS. °° 





| Used in New England Conservatory. Steel Screw Tuning ema Genuine 


Established 1870. 


Repeating Grand Action. 


* 616 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








STRAUCH BROG., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square 


and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 








CONOVER BROS. 


UPRICHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements. 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Me 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Brac ket. 

Our Pianos are —_ orsed by such eminent judg 
Idbeck, Chas. Kunkel, An 
. G. W. Ste 


ones gh Agog 
Action Rai 


es as hve « 


n Stre etzki, 
gr artman, of 


a7 King, Robt. G 
M. Bowman, Gus tans Krebs 
San Francisco, and many ‘othe “Ts. 


2 z= = ai 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, ‘Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT 


PATENT ‘riano. 


THE BEST PIANC FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
T.«-F.:- KRAEMER: &:cCO., 


103 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


&@™ Special Terms and Prices to 














MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, ais ane Upright Piano Covers and Scarfs. 


| SCARFS WITH FRONTS 


Piano Stools, Music Racks, Artists’ Busts, &c.,, &c, 


Goods sent on Selection to the Trade. Largest and 
Best Assortment. Lowest Prices. 





» SELF-ACTING PARLOR AND GARDEN FOUNTAINS. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 











Ee. G. HARRINGTON Bo GO.e4 iiscisconis or 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


> 


e@ 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal ae in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman awd Gand LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY, 








Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 
2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 
It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 





No. 154 Tr 





t Street, Bost 





No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

















QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. — 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE | FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 





























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





The Only Weekly Musical Newspaper Published in America. 





CIRCULATES in EVERY STATE in the MUSICAL PROFESSION and the MUSIC TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 





Offices-25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








‘BEHNING 


Square, 


Upright and Grand — 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
2 NEWYORK. ,A/ 





Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 








9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— eer Tt TO — 


4 Chase Piano Co. ;- 


RICHMOND, | INDIANA. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 











ye ape 


